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NEW DISCOVERIES IN THE HEAVENS.® 


BY CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 

ScrENCE has recently made one of those unexpected dis- 
coveries which, by a single bound, stretch the horizon of our 
knowledge to a prodigious distance. 

What a strange achievement! It concerns itself with orbs 
the human eye has never seen, which it cannot see to-day, 
which in all probability it never will see. 

Incontestably here is an astonishing discovery, whereby 
is proved the existence of certain stars,—a discovery which 
enables us to measure and weigh, even to chemically analyze, 
these stars, which yet are condemned to everlasting invisi- 
bility, so far as we are concerned. 

At the same time this method of observation apprehends 
those movements, equally invisible, which take place within 
the circle of our physical vision, and enables us to determine 
whether a star is approaching nearer to us, or withdrawing 
farther from us, even if this motion is not betrayed by any 
apparent displacement of the star in the celestial arc. 

Indeed, every gigantic step in modern science changes our 
perspective, and immeasurably enlarges the sphere of our 
knowledge. 

Certainly there are at present no celestial engineers capa- 
ble of constructing the bridge destined to put us in com- 
munication with other worlds; but ideas quickly blossom in 
the sunshine of our era; and, for my part, I humbly acknowl- 
edge that I am very proud o of having been the indirect cause 
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of increasing, by a hundred thousand francs, the capital fund 
of the French Institute, designed for the encouragement of 
scientific investigations. The unknown of yesterday is often 
the reality of to-day. That venerable lady of Pau, Madame 
Guzman, may sleep in peace. She cast aside vulgar and 
superficial tradition, and her name will be allied to the pro- 
gress of the most beautiful of sciences. 

What are these invisible stars, so recently discovered? 

Lift your eyes to the sky, and search, among the constel- 
lations which overtop the ethereal heights, for one star which 
conceals itself in the prolongation of the three beautiful stars 
of Andromeda. You will note two stars, very brilliant, 
which recall the aspect of the twin stars, Castor and Pollux ; 
but they are less similar, one of the two being very efful- 
gent. This one has received for its designation the first 
letter of the Greek alphabet, Alpha. The other is named 
for the second letter, Beta; and it is this latter star which 
is the object of our unexpected discoveries. The Arabs call 
this star Menkalinan; but the name has nothing to do with 
the matter. 

The discovery to which the attention of readers of THE 
ARENA is now directed is a great honor to astronomical 
science in general, and particularly creditable to the method 
of its pursuit in the United States, to the Observatory con- 
nected with Harvard College, and to Mr. Pickering. 

It seems to me that astronomical study is more widely 
spread in the United States than in France, and (better 
still) receives more encouragement. Numerous and special 
observatories have been erected in the United States to the 
glory of Urania, most of them being magnificently endowed, 
and furnished with all the appurtenances essential to fresh 
researches. 

Women are no longer strangers to this tendency, and con- 
temporaneous science is indebted to them for part of its 
progress. They have often a profound love for all that is 
noble and great, for everything beautiful; inasmuch as they 
adhere more closely to the ideal, and do not allow themselves 
to be overwhelmed by that mercantile grossness which so 
much debases and defaces masculine intelligence. Women 
lift themselves higher, see farther, dwell in a superior realm, 
and befriend science by consecrating themselves thereto. 

Moreover, their eyes are often better than ours for certain 
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observations. In France, Monsieur Bouquet de la Grye, at 
the Institute, has already obtained excellent results by the 
organization of a group of young girls for the accurate and 
subtile measurement of photographs representing the transit 
of Venus. 

The discovery which Prof. Pickering last presented to the 
scientific world was largely due to the minute care which a 
feminine observer, Miss Maury, had bestowed upon the ex- 
amination of the images in the spectrum paigns from 
a particular star. 

At the Harvard Observatory, spectrum photemehe: of the 
stars are systematically taken. The reflection of the star is 
received ona prism. In traversing that prism, the light of 
the star is manifested like a thin, colored ribbon, and it is 
this little ribbon which is photographed. 

This photographed spectrum shows itself striped with 
transverse lines, which indicate the chemical constitution of 
the star. By examining these rays with that nice attention 
in which women delight, and which they carry into the 
slightest details, Miss Maury perceived that certain rays 
were double, and that this duplication evinced itself some- 
times in one way and sometimes in another. 

What was the cause of this unexpected display? Theory 
pointed to an explanation, and here it is. 

This star, whose spectrum sometimes presents these 
duplicated rays, is composed of two stars, two suns, very 
near neighbors to each other,— so near, indeed, that the most 
powerful telescopes in the world are incapable of distinguish- 
ing them separately to our view. These two conjoined stars 
revolve around each other within the range of our visual 
radius. Of these two, one may be obscured, or even nearly 
extinguished; but the result of their mutual motion is, that 
during half of the revolutionary period the principal sun, or 
star, withdraws itself from us, while during the other half 
it comes nearer. In the first case its spectrum lines are 
diverted toward the left, toward the red edge of the 
prismatic ribbon. In the second case they move towards the 
right, towards the violet extremity of the ribbon. 

There then occurs with light, what also happens to sound 
when it proceeds from a sonorous source in motion. Every 
traveller has had opportunities of observing that when another 
railway train, moving more or less rapidly, passes that in 
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which he is journeying, the whistle becomes very acute at 
the moment of meeting, and then immediately lowers itself 
again. This is because, when the two trains approach each 
other, the sound-waves are shortened, and the whistle is 
therefore higher and shriller; whereas, as the trains move 
farther apart, the sound-waves are lengthened, and therefore 
the tones become deeper. 

Light also is transmitted by undulations. When a star 
recedes from us, the light-waves are lengthened which we 
receive therefrom, so that the number perceived in each 
second is smaller, and the spectrum appears to verge towards 
the red side; while the contrary effect is produced when the 
star draws nearer, and the waves of light are correspondingly 
shortened. 

If one carefully compares the rays in the star’s spectrum 
with those proceeding from an artificial and stationary source 
of light,— like an electric illuminator, for example,— the 
difference observed in the position of the rays shows whether 
the star is receding or approaching. 

This ingenious method of observation,— for which we are 
indebted to two eminent scientists, Dappler, in Austria, and 
Fizeau, in France,— has already yielded surprising results. 
Among other things, it has shown that certain stars, appar- 
ently immovable in the immensity of the heavens, are shoot- 
ing through that immensity at the prodigious rate of one, 
two, and three hundred thousand meters a second. 

This investigation especially shows that certain stars, 
which to us appear single, are really double, each being accom- 
panied by another star, to us invisible, a mysterious com- 
panion, which rules the destiny of its chief, but is lost in its 
radiance, — a star inaccessible to the most powerful telescope, 
but which the photographic spectrum can entrap in a new 
species of filamentary network. 

This star Menkalinan, which glistens not far from the 
White Capella, is associated with an unseen comrade. These 
two associated stars revolve about each other at the unheard- 
of rapidity of two hundred and forty kilometers a second, 
and each revolution is accomplished in four days. Their 
orbits measure thirteen millions of kilometers in space. 
This double sun, estimated by its rapidity, is eight hundred 
thousand times heavier than the earth. Its distance from the 
earth is four million times greater than that of the sun, 
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perhaps one hundred and forty-eight thousand milliards of 
leagues. In order to distinguish these twin stars from each 
other, a telescope would be required with an opening width 
of thirty meters, or a length of six hundred meters. 

Such conclusions seem like fantasies, since they involve 
the discovery of an orb it is impossible for us to see, the 
estimation of its unimaginable flight, reaching two hundred 
and forty thousand meters every second of time, and the cal- 
culation of its weight; and I should perhaps add, above all, that 
in order to reach us from that distant point of the firmament, 
the rays of light, which reveal these facts to our analysis, 
have required a period of not less than sixty-three years for 
their transit hither, having departed from their distant home 
in the year 1828. In studying this star we are therefore 
sixty-three years behindhand in our knowledge of what is 
therein transpiring. What we are now observing occurred 
there three-and-sixty years ago; and if any catastrophe has 
come to those orbs since 1828, we are not yet able to ascer- 
tain anything about it. 

Oh Mystery of Infinity ! Man, the terrestrial homunculus, 
is able to sound thy depths; but thou compassest him about, 
as the ocean swallows the grain of sand falling into its 
bosom. 

The night is beautiful, sparkling with suns; translucent 
space, reaching into infinity, is peopled with myriads of 
worlds; but all is silent. The universe would remain for- 
ever mute, but for the interrogations of astronomy, and only 
by rare monosyllables does the mighty Sphinx respond to 
our questions. 

Four stars, however, have already yielded their secrets. 
The brilliant Alpha, of the constellation Virgo,— which bore 
the Epi (or wheathead) in the ancient zodiac of Babel’s 
Chaldean priests, and is found also in Egyptian tombs,— is 
linked to an invisible star, which controls it, and makes it 
move harmoniously in equal periods of four days each. 

The beautiful Mizar, of the Great Bear constellation, on 
the pole of Charles’s Wain of the North, has likewise made 
itself known as another celestial union of two stars of daz- 
zling whiteness, mutually cradled in the same gravitation, 
and gliding slowly about each other in periods of one hun- 
dred and four,days. 

Then there is Algol, the Devil of the Arabs, shooting his 
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fires from Medusa’s dishevelled locks, who now shows him- 
self to be composed of one dark and one white sun, revolving 
about each other in two days, twenty hours, forty-eight 
minutes, and fifty-three seconds, the dark star eclipsing the 
white at these regular intervals. 

No one can boast any prevision of what these new methods 
of physical and chemical analysis may unfold in the future ; 
and very bold, very blind, are they who dare suppose that 
science has spoken her last word. As yet we are only 
within the vestibule of her temple. 

If I do not deceive myself, these unexpected achievements 
of spectroscopy come at this opportune hour, as if to author- 
ize the most enthusiastic hopes,—even those which have 
contributed to the acceptance of the testamentary document 
now to be cited. 

Let us pause an instant to consider this bequest. For it 
we are indebted to a very aged lady, Madame Guzman, 
recently deceased at Pau, who was very greatly interested, 
especially in her declining years, in those descriptions of the 
planet Mars given in my book, Urania, and in the theoretic 
possibilities set forth in my Réves Etoilés (Starry Dreams) 


as to intercourse with that neighborly planet. ‘Here is the 
passage in her will relating to astronomy: 


A prize of one hundred thousand francs is bequeathed to the 
Institute of France (the Scientific Section) to be awarded to 
the person, no matter of what country, who finds, within ten 
years, the means of communicating with any star (planetary or 
otherwise) and receives a response therefrom. 

The testatrix has in mind especially the planet Mars, to which 
the attention and investigation of scientists are now directed. 

If the Institute of France accepts not the bequest, it shall be 
transferred to the Institute of Milan; and, in case of a renewed 
refusal, to that of New York. 


The Institute of France has accepted the legacy,—thanks 
to a supplementary clause, authorizing the use of the inter- 
est, from this principal sum, as a recompense for researches 
into the physical constitution of other celestial orbs, while 
we await this astounding discovery, which undoubtedly is 
not yet very near. 

In order to enter into communication with the inhabitants 
of Mars, it will be necessary to photophone (pr telephone) 
to them in this wise: “Hello! Are you there?” To do 
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this, two things are needful, that the inhabitants should be 
there, and that they should understand our question. 

Even now Mars reaches the earth by means of attraction 
and light. Astronomers already analyze these two mediums 
of communication. What is immediately desirable, and 
will probably come some day, is another method of communi- 
cation, more subtile and more human. 

There is nothing absurd in the idea itself; and this antici- 
pation is perhaps less venturesome than was the expectation 
of the telephone or phonograph, the photophone or the 
cinetograph. 

It was suggested at first in connection with the moon. A 
triangle, traced on the moon’s surface by three luminous 
lines, each from twelve to thirteen kilometers in length, 
would be visible from the earth, with telescopic aid. We 
can already detect some of the smallest details, for instance, 
the singular topographical outlines indicated to us by the 
lunar circle of Plato. A triangle, a square, or a circle of 
such dimensions, constructed on some vast earthly plain 
(with the aid of luminous points, reflected from the sun’s 
rays during the daytime, and illuminated by electricity at 
night) must be visible to astronomers in the moon, provided 
there are such astronomers, and that they have optical instru- 
ments equivalent to our own. 

The train of reasoning is very simple. If we should 
observe, on the moon’s surface, a triangle correctly propor- 
tioned, we should be somewhat puzzled by it. We might 
think we saw incorrectly, and ask ourselves if accidental lunar 
formations might not give birth to such an accurate figure. 
Undoubtedly we should at first conclude by admitting this 
exceptional possibility; but if, all at once, we should see 
the triangle change into a square, and a few months later 
that square should be replaced by a circle, then (logically 
admitting that an intelligent effect presupposes an intelli- 
gent cause) we should rationally decide that such figures 
revealed, beyond a doubt, the presence of geometrical knowl- 
edge in our neighboring sphere. 

From that conclusion it would require but a step into 
seeking for the purpose which could induce the tracing of 
such designs upon the moon’s surface, and to asking our- 
selves why, and to what intent, our unknown lunar brothers 
were forming these figures; and that step would be soon 
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taken. Did they indicate a purpose to enter into personal 
relations with us? The hypothesis would not be irrational. 
It might be pondered, it might be discussed, it might be 
rejected as arbitrary, or it might be defended as ingenious. 

After all, why might not the moon’s inhabitants be as 
inquisitive as ourselves, and even more intelligent,— more 
truly exalted in their aspirations, less impeded by the gluti- 
nous birdlime of material necessities? Why might they not 
suppose the earth to be inhabited like their own world, and 
why might not these geometric appeals be for the purpose of 
asking if we really had any existence? 

Moreover, responses would not be difficult. The Moonites 
would show us a triangle; we should duplicate it here. 
They would trace a circle; we should imitate it. Communi- 
cation would then be established between the sky and the 
earth, for the first time in the world’s history. 

Geometry being necessarily the same to the inhabitants of 
every world, two and two absolutely making four in every 
region of infinity, and the proposition that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles being everlast- 
ingly true, the signs exchangeable between moon and earth 
would not even be as obscure as the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
deciphered by Champollion; and the communication thus 
established would quickly become systematic and fruitful. 

Besides, the moon is only a few paces off. The distance 
of three hundred and eighty-four thousand kilometers equals 
but thirty times the diameter of our earth; and many a rural 
postman has walked this distance in the course of his life. A 
telegraphic despatch would cover this distance in a second 
and a quarter, and light would require no longer time. 

The moon is a celestial province, annexed to our terrestrial 
destiny by nature herself. The cold and dead aspect of 
our pale satellite, however, is not encouraging to the realiza- 
tion of this project, and fancy can more easily fly to the 
planet Mars, which never comes nearer to us, it is true, than 
fourteen million leagues, but is the best known of all the 
heavenly bodies, and presents such a striking resemblance 
to our world, that we should hardly be denationalized if 
transported thither with our penates, — our household gods. 
The‘aspect of Mars, indeed, consoles us a little for our disap- 
pointment in the moon, for now we might believe ourselves 
in some earthly country. Continents, seas, islands, streams, 
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peninsulas, capes, gulfs, springs, clouds, inundations, rain, 
snow,— seasons of winter and summer, spring and autumn, 
the alternation of day and night, evening and morning, — 
are to be found there, almost as they are here. The years 
are longer, for they last six hundred and eighty-seven days; 
but the intense temperature of the seasons is absolutely the 
same as with us, the inclination of the axis being exactly the 
same in both planets. The days there are also a little longer 
than our own, because the daily rotation requires twenty-four 
hours, thirty-seven minutes, and twenty-three seconds; but 
the difference is not great, as you notice that the facts are 
known to a nicety, this diurnal rotation being determined 
within the tenth of a second. 

If, in a beautiful starlit night,.we examine Mars through 
the telescope, —when we see the polar snows which melt in 
summer, the continents bifurcated by intervening seas and 
huge gulfs, and note its beautiful and varied geographical 
configuration,— we cannot choose but wonder if the sun, 
which illumines that world as it does our own, shines there 
on no living creature, if the rains fructify nothing, if that 
atmosphere is unbreathed by a single being, and if the world 
of Mars, as it rolls swiftly through space, is like a railway 
train rushing emptily along, without passengers and without 
merchandise. The idea that the earth where we dwell, 
coursing thus about the sun, could be uninhabitated by any 
living soul whatever, seems so inconsistent that it is diffi- 
cult to harbor such a conception. By what permanent mira- 
cle of sterilization could the forces of nature, existing there 
as here, be kept eternally inactive and barren? 

Is it inconceivable that one should think of applying to 
the planet Mars the primitive method proposed for intercourse 
with the moon? 

The distance of that world from us is so great, although 
so much superior to the moon in size, that Mars seems, 
even at its nearest approach, to be sixty-three times smaller 
than the moon. Therefore, though viewed through a tele- 
scope which magnifies sixty-three diameters, Mars assumes 
only the dimensions which the moon presents to the naked 
eye; and an enlargement of six hundred and thirty times 
would give that planet apparent dimensions only ten times 
as large as our satellite assumes to the unassisted gaze, 
though it has a surface a hundred times greater. 
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If, therefore, anybody expects ever to put into practical 
operation a project of intercommunication between that world 
and ours, the signals must be established on a much vaster 
scale. It is not only triangles, squares, and circles a few 
kilometers in extent which must be constructed, but the fig- 
ures should embrace at least a hundred kilometers, always 
supposing: first, that Mars is inhabited; second, that those 
inhabitants concern themselves with astronomy; third, that 
they have adequate optical instruments; fourth, that they 
study our own earth attentively; for to them this earth is a 
magnificent planet of the first grandeur, the Morning and 
Evening Star, the most brilliant orb in their firmament. In 
a word, to the Marsians our planet is the Shepherd Star, to 
which their mythologies have doubtless erected altars ages 
ago. 

"This is the secret held by the future. In the history of 
progress let us not forget that the impossibility of yesterday 
is often the reality of to-morrow. 

This problem will not be solved to-day; doubtless many 
centuries will roll away before it can receive practical 
thought; yet the knot may be cut any day, through some 
new and unexpected discovery or invention. 

The idea of learning the chemical constitution of the stars 
was declared absurd by Auguste Comte, and by other great 
minds, but a few years before the spectrum analysis suddenly 
caused that splendid revelation to fall from the heavens. 
The lens was a marvel till we became better acquainted 
therewith; and hence we should ceem nothing impossible to 
astronomy or microscopy. The electric telegraph is another 
marvel which has transformed the world. May there not 
exist, among the planetary races, psychical bonds whereof 
we are as yet ignorant? 

We have but entered the vestibule of our acquaintance 
with the universe. Let our belief in the existence of but 
one single and solitary eternal Utopia be lost in the well- 
grounded faith that some day we may go a little farther 
onward, and still ery Excelsior / 

Let it be now repeated, that the advances due to spectrum 
analysis, which we have considered in the commencement of 
this article, furnish encouragement for the future. The 
conquests of science are the more marvellous, for being 
made contrary to the general inertia of humanity, and despite 
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the obstacles which common life opposes to intellectual pur- 
suits, apart from commerce, finance, politics, and war, — 
interests which absorb the vital forces of our poor humanity ; 
for intellectual pursuits are far removed from the resound- 
ing fanfare of worldly glory, and are sought by spirits hum- 
bly separated from whatsoever enters into the immense sum 
of human vanity. If humanity ever becomes truly intel- 
lectual, what giant steps may not be taken in our acquaint- 
ance with the universe! 

Let us not complain too much! It is glorious to already 
have our eyes open towards immensity, and to be able to 
throw a glance along the avenues of space and time. We 
are beginning to spell out the first pages of the grand 
volume of the universe. There are other suns and other 
lights in the infinite, other days and other ages besides our 
own; and the earth is but one islet in the celestial ocean. 





PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE— WHICH? 


BY DAVID A. WELLS. 

IN replying, at request, to the article entitled “ Protection 
or Free ‘Trade ‘hich?” contributed by Hon. Henry 
Cabot Lodge to THE ARENA for November, I find myself 
agreeing with him at the outset in the proposition, “ That 
it is worth while, before attempting any discussion of the 
tariff, to clear the ground of cant;” the dictionary meaning of 
which term I find to be, “a quaint, affected mode of uttering 
words.” When, therefore, Mr. Lodge commences his argu- 
ment by the statements that “the advocates of free trade in 
this country not only believe their pet doctrine to be true, 
but they seem to assume that it is also new;” and that “they 
further treat it as if it were an exact science, and a great 
moral question as well,” I feel warranted in suggesting that 
he take the initiatory step in the path which he has indicated 
by heeding the old proverb, “ Physician, heal thyself.” With 
a view of further clearing the ground he next asserts that 
“the question of free trade or protection is in no sense a 
moral one. Free traders are prone to forget that their great 
prophet, Adam Smith, drew this distinction very plainly at 
the outset.” “He never for a moment thought of putting his 
political economy on a plane of morality.” From this 
proposition I entirely dissent. I do not think that Mr. 
Lodge can refer toa single line or paragraph in the “ Wealth 
of Nations” that will w arrant his assertion. Prof. Thorold 
Rogers, who edited, with comprehensive notes, the last and 
best edition of this book, commenting in his introduction on 
Mr. Smith’s definition of political economy, says: “Adam 
Smith’s definition is nearly co-extensive with the theory 
which seeks to establish the greatest possible good for the 
greatest possible number. Such a theory differs from that 
of morals only by the greatness of its object.” Recurring 
again to the dictionary, I find the definition of morals 
to be as follows: “relating to the practice, manners, or 
conduct of men, — as social beings, in relation to each other, 

12 
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and with reference to right and wrong.” Now what did 
Adam Smith do? He pointed out as no one that preceded 
had done, and as few have since, the sources and distribution 
of wealth, the inequality of its distribution, and the resulting 
poverty to the masses (in his day equally as in our own) 
occasioned by unjust taxation, the granting of commercial 
privileges, the creation of monopolies, the restriction of 
trade, and the debasement of money, and how such inequal- 
ities could be best remedied or prevented. He demonstrated 
“with exactness the invariable reaction which always follows 
a course of legislation which does not commend itself to 
the moral sense of a nation, and the mischievous conse- 
quences that always ensue when public law gives sanction 
to private selfishness.” But what, some may ask, have 
these investigations and teachings to do with morals? 
My answer is, everything. They constitute the very foun- 
dation of practical moral progress; for there is no disputing 
the record of all experience, that there is little hope of 
making a man moral, decent, or religious, so long as through 
the inequalities in the distribution of wealth, every working 
hour with him is occupied with the single thought of how 
to physically live. Vanderkemp, a Dutch missionary to 
the Kaffirs fifty years ago, fully grasped the truth of this 
when in defending his policy he said, “that while the 
spirit of God might come into a brush hut with a cow-dung 
floor, and abide therein, he had no doubt that it would 
come quicker and abide longer in a house with a tile 
roof, clean floor, and glazed windows.” And hence the 
eulogium of Buckle, in which economists, if not the entire 
public, has generally acquiesced “that this solitary Scotch- 
man has, by the publication of one single work, contributed 
more to the happiness of man than has been effected by the 
united abilities of all the statesmen and legislators of whom 
history has preserved an authenic account.” 

The truth of the assumption, which Mr. Lodge ridicules, 
that the doctrine of freedom of exchange represents, or rather 
is a great moral question, does not, however, depend upon 
the dictum of any one man or set of men, but upon certain 
incontrovertible and fundamental principles of reason and 
common sense; a fact that the advocates of free trade in the 
United States have not hitherto recognized and made use of 
as fully as they might. Doubtless Mr. Lodge and those who 
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think with him will say, “what an absurdity!” But let us 
reason together. If men are born with certain innate and 
inalienable, or, as Herbert Spencer expresses it, “sub- 
stantial” rights, then first among such rights is certainly 
that of “physical integrity” or ownership and control of 
one’s own person. But the possession and enjoyment of this 
right depends upon and necessarily involves the possession 
of certain other rights; as the right to free locomotion, the 
right to the use of natural media, the right of free exchange 
and free contract, the right of property, the right of free 
industry, the right of free belief and worship, and the right 
of free speech, and the denial or abridgment of any one of 
these to any individual is equivalent to affirming and 
defending the principle and expediency of slavery.* And 
as illustrative of how in the case of men almost wholly lacking 
in the education of the schools but abounding in strong com- 
mon sense, the right of free exchange was, as it were, in- 
stinctively regarded as the correlative of personal freedom, 
it may be mentioned that the deeds or writings granting 
freedom to slaves in New England during the latter part of 
the last century and subsequently, almost always coupled 
the right of free personal movement with the right to freely 
traffic or trade; the wording of a copy of one such deed 
(before us at present writing) executed by a distinguished 
officer of the Continental army, runaing as follows: “I be- 
ing conscientious in the sight of God that it is not right to 
keep slaves, therefore give to —— and child their freedom 
to pass and repass anywhere through the United States of 
America, with his behaving as becometh, and to trade and 
traffic as though he was born free, without being molested by 
any person.” 

Slavery, as it existed in our Southern States before the 
war, was an exemplification of the theory of protection 
logically carried out. The objective in both cases, slavery 
and protection, is always the same, namely: to restrict or 
prevent, apart from the requirements of the State for its 
economical support, the producer or laborer from determin- 





” 


* Herbert Spencer, in his recent work on “The Principles of Morality” clearl 
shows that what are called “ political rights ” are not, strictly speaking, rights at all, 
but merely the supposed means of ensuring to the individual his natural and sub- 
stantial rights, as above enumerated. On the other hand, Professor Burgess of 
Columbia College, in his recent work, “ Political Science and Comparative Constitu- 
tional Law,” holds that there are no natural rights, but that personal liberty and all 
other cognate rights are exclusively derived from and crea’ by the State. 
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ing for himself how he shall use the results of his labor — 
product, wages, or salary; and the plea in justification of 
such restriction is always the same, namely: general good as 
manifest from the restrictionist standpoint. If the slave’s 
share of such “good” did not seem to him to sufficiently 
materialize, he was assured that he would nevertheless be 
abundantly recompensed for faithfully serving his owner in 
the world to come; and the assumption of justice and large 
humanity on the part of the slave-owners was thought to 
find demonstration in the assertion which they frequently 
made, that their slaves often came to them with tears in 
their eyes and besought protection against the abolitionists ; 
an incident that finds a corresponding and most instructive 
parallel in a statement made by President Harrison in the 
political campaign of 1888, that “workingmen had come to 
him with tears in their eyes, and asked him to protect them 
against the free traders.” Everybody, however, now knows 
that Sambo, notwithstanding, always ran away, when he got 
a chance, to his enemies the abolitionists, who desired 
to give him his freedom; as will doubtless, President Harri- 
son’s workingmen escape to the free traders, when they 
come to appreciate that free trade is only another name for 
an attribute of personal liberty. 

Restrictions on the commercial intercourse of nations differ 
in form only from acts of war; and such acts inevitably tend 
to develop ill-feeling and acts of retaliation. Falling back 
on the old, barbarous, medizval notion that what one gains 
in trade is some others’ loss; and rejecting the real truth of a 
higher civilization, that trade will not be carried on for 
any length of time unless both parties to the exchange are 
mutually benefited, how often is the circumstance that the 
working men and women of some town or village in Eng- 
land or Germany have been rendered miserable by the 
imposition of additional or prohibitory duties on the impor- 
tation and sale of their products, exultingly referred to as 
an unmistakable proof of the beneficial consequences of such 
policy to our people? Would it be impertinent, for instance, 
to ask the Rev. Edward Everett Hale (who is entitled to the 
respect and esteem of all men) how he harmonizes his advo- 
cacy of a high protective tariff with his proposal to organize 
“Lend a Hand Societies”? Does he propose to confine his 
lending of a hand to the unfortunate of his own neighbor- 
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hood, or country, and not only withhold his hand in kind- 
ness, but use it to inflict a blow upon some other unfortunate 
who happens to have fallen on the other side of an imaginary 
line which we term a boundary? Does he stand with the 
Priest and Levite whose sympathy went out only to their 
own class, or with the Samaritan to whom all men were 
brothers? Mr. Lodge considers it a point against the free 
trade policy of England, that few or no other nations, 
profiting by her experiences, have adopted it. The fact, how- 
ever, is that upon the repeal of the British corn laws in 
1846, the tendency of popular sentiment and the policy of 
governments throughout the world was unquestionably in 
the direction of emancipating international trade from all 
arbitrary restrictions. But the results of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, and the radical changes since then in respect to 
war armaments and forces, have entailed enormous addi- 
tional expenses upon all the states of Europe; and indirect 
taxes, by means of duties on imports, have been resorted 
to as the only practical means of meeting increased finan- 
cial burdens, and this is the reason, more than any other, why 
England stands almost alone among the nations of Europe as 
the advocate of commercial freedom. 

Whether in view of the facts and experiences as above 
presented, the assertion of Mr. Lodge, that the attempt of 
the advocates of commercial freedom “to give the weight 
of morality to their doctrine” represents “an untenable 
position,” is in itself in any degree tenable, may be safely 
left to the judgment of the reader. 

The second and third points raised by Mr. Lodge, namely, 
is political economy an exact science? and, is the tariff re- 
former open to criticism if he assumes that his subject “is 
new”? having no special relevancy in either case to the 
question under discussion, i. e., as the expediency of protec- 
tion or free trade, do not seem to call for consideration in 
connection with this discussion. 

Mr. Lodge’s fourth point is the experience of England 
under her free trade policy; and from his assertion that 
there is “no proof that it has been a brilliant and conclusive 
success ” in that country; and that there is “no evidence that 
it has had any effect upon the serious questions of the day 
which touch the welfare of the great masses of the people,” 
I again dissent; and so clear and certain am I in my reasons 
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for dissent, that if it were possible to submit the question of 
the national expediency of free trade to a competent and 
authoritative tribunal, I should be willing to rest the entire 
case of free trade on the experience of England (or Great 
Britain) alone and exclusively. The subject thus opened is 
one of exceeding interest, not as well known as it should be, 
and to fully set it forth would require many pages. The 
essential, salient points can, therefore, be here only pre- 
sented. 

For very many years prior to 1842, the entire fiscal system 
of Great Britain was based upon a "most rigid and extreme 
protective policy. Import (customs) duties were levied on 
almost every article of foreign production brought into the 
kingdom. The number of articles on the tariff list of 
Great Britain as late as 1840 was in excess of fifteen hundred, 
of which more than four hundred were the raw materials of 
British manufacturers. There were also export duties and 
prohibition of exports, coal being an example of the latter. 
The penalties against smuggling and other violations of the 
revenue laws were heavy, and the statutes were enforced with 
merciless severity. England had also a system of naviga- 
tion laws, concerning which it is not necessary to say more 
than that they were the model upon which the present 
absurd and obsolete system of the United States was con- 
structed. It must be evident, therefore, that if the protec- 
tive policy ever had a chance, free substantially from all 
opposition, to vindicate and commend itself, it had it here. 

sut what were the results? We will not go back to ancient 
history, but take the period from 1815 — when the great wars 
in which England had been engaged for nearly a quarter of a 
century had ‘terminated — to 1842, a period of twenty-seven 
years of comparative peace, when the prestige of Eng- 
land and her influence over her outside world were never 
greater. And yet such was the stagnation of British trade 
and commerce during all this long period that the value of 
British exports of manufactures and produce, which was 
£51,610,480 in 1815 was only £51,634,623 in 1841, an 
increase in twenty-seven years of only £24,143 ($120,715). 
But striking and instructive as are these statistics, they 
wholly fail to convey any adequate conception of the appall- 
ing condition of the country at the close of this period, which 
is thus described by an aeknowledged historical authority. 
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“ Every interest in the country was depressed. In the manu- 
facturing districts mills and workshops were closed, and 
property daily depreciated in value; in the seaports shipping 
was laid up useless in harbor; agricultural laborers were eking 
out a miserable existence upon starvation wages and parochial 
relief; the revenue was insufficient to meet the national ex- 
penditure ; the country was brought to the verge of national 
and universal bankruptcy.” * 

It was under such a condition of affairs that Sir Robert 
Peel first took office as prime minister, namely, in 1841. 
He had been up to this time a believer and defender of the 
protective policy; but he saw clearly that its further continu- 
ance meant ruin to the nation, and that the time had come 
for its radical modification. His action at first was tenta- 
tive. It was an attempt to foster trade by reducing import 
duties, at the same time continuing protection. By the act 
of 1842, all prohibitions on imports were removed, and all 
duties of so protective a character as to be prohibitive were 
relaxed. The number of articles on which duties were 
abated was seven hundred and fifty. The remainder were left 
untouched. The results of these remissions of taxes upon 
trade were eminently beneficial. A deficiency in the national 
revenue of $12,105,000 in 1841 was converted into a surplus 
of $17,045,000 in 1845, and many who had before doubted 
or opposed the policy of relaxing protection, became earnest 
advocates for its continuance. The duties on wool, which 
had been maintained for centuries, were wholly repealed in 
1844; and in 1845, four hundred and thirty articles, mainly 
raw materials for manufactures, were added to the free list. 
And from this time forth, reduction of tariff taxation rapidly 
followed, until the present British tariff substantially levies 
duties upon only seven articles, cocoa, coffee, dried fruit, 
tea, tobacco, spirits, and playing cards; and from all of 
these the protective principle is completely eliminated by 
the imposition of equivalent inland revenue taxes on any 
corresponding domestic product. All British navigation 
laws of a restrictive character were repealed in 1849, with the 
exception of such as pertained to the coasting trade; and these 
last were entirely abrogated in 1854. 

It is pertinent to call attention at this point to the cir- 
cumstance, that all the early measures looking to greater 

*Noble’s English Fiscal Legislation, 1842-1865, rae 
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commercial freedom in Great Britain were opposed with the 
same bitterness, and with the same arguments as character- 
izes the opposition to tariff reform in the United States at 
the present time. It was confidently predicted by British 
protectionists that if the tariff taxes on the import of cereals 
(the corn laws) were repealed “it would shake the social 
relations of the country to their foundation, throw great 
quantities of land out of cultivation and lower wages.” 
When the navigation laws were repealed in 1849, Mr. Disraeli 
rose in the House of Commons, and declared that this meas- 
ure endangered the safety of the empire. But note now the 
results. British foreign commerce, freed from restrictions, 
increased by leaps and bounds. Its aggregate exports and 
imports in 1840 of £123,312,000 rose to £268,210,000 in 
1854; £489,903,000 in 1865; £697,000,000 in 1880; 
and £748,000,000 (33,744,715,000) in 1890; and to-day 
the United Kingdom, with a population of 39,000,000, has 
a commerce equal to that of Aus ria, France, Germany, and 
Italy combined, with one hundred and fifty-seven millions 
of people, or to put it somewhat differently, no other nation, 
in respect to exports and imports — comparisons being made 
per capita — approximates Great Britain in its results to an 
extent sufficient to fairly justify a claim in its behalf to the 
holding of a second place. 

Before the beginning of the removal of restrictions on 
commerce in 1842, the tonnage of the mercantile marine of 
Great Britain remained almost stationary; and during the 
years from 1816 to 1840 increased to the extent of only 
80,000 tons. Between 1842 and 1849 it gained 444,000 
tons. After the repeal of the navigation laws it rose from 
3,485,000 tons in 1849, to 4,284,000 in 1854; 4,806,000 
in 1861; 5,694,000 in 1871; 6,574,000 in 1880, and 7,759, - 
000 in 1890. Including the empire, the British mercantile 
marine at the present time is probably in excess of 10,000,000 
tons. Before the repeal of her navigation laws, . Great 
Britain owned only about one third of the world’s shipping. 
To-day she owns about eight twelfths, and of the steam 
tonnage of the world, avcut seventy-five per cent. 

In no one of the countries of Europe during the last forty 
years has the increase of population been as great as in the 
United Kingdom; and this result has been especially remarka- 
ble, inasmuch as during all this period Great Britain has not 
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had a single additional acre of land to put them upon. In 
no country of Europe, furthermore, has the increase of popu- 
lation been so largely accompanied by an increase in comfort 
as in England. The evidence on this point afforded by the 
record of the per capita consumption of the leading commodi- 
ties in Great Britain, which the government has kept and 
published every year since 1840 is indisputable, and consti- 
tutes, from a humanitarian point of view, one of the most 
wonderful things in the history of the nineteenth century. 
The data afforded by the income tax returns of Great 
Britain in recent years show beyond dispute that while the 
number of recipients of £1,000 income and upwards is com- 
paratively decreasing in the kingdom, the increase in the 
number of the recipients of small incomes is far greater than 
the percentage increase of population, all of which indicates 
an increasing tendency to equality in the distribution of the 
national wealth; while in the United States the tendency 
appears to be the other way, as recent investigations, the 
results of which have not been disproved, indicate that 25,000 
persons out of our population of 63,000,000, own half of the 
wealth of the country. The deposits in the savings banks 
of the United States in 1890, were $1,438,000,000, or in the 
ratio of $22.82 per head of the whole pepulation. The 
deposits in the savings banks and provident institutions of 
Great Britain in 1888 were estimated at £215,000,000 
($1,075,000,000), or in the ratio of $28.28 per head of her 
entire population. Nearly every advocate of protection in 
the United States in discussing this subject has something 
to say about the comparative pauperism of England and the 
United States, to the disadvantage of the free commercial 
policy of the former country, and Mr. Lodge is no exception 
to the rule. But what are the facts? In 1842, the year of 
the inception of the free trade measures, there was one able- 
bodied pauper to every thirty-eight of the population of 
England and Wales. In 1890, the ratio was one in three 
hundred. In short, there is no evidence that pauperism is 
increasing in England and Scotland with their marked 
increase in population; but the evidence is all to the con- 
trary. On the other hand the census returns for 1890 show 
that pauperism is increasing in the United States ; and when 
Mr. Lodge talks about “The Bitter Cry of Outcast Lon- 
don,” it is well to remind him that there is not a city or 
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town in England in which the percentage of returned pau- 
perism is as large as in the city of Hartford in New England. 

While crime is diminishing in Great Britain in a remarka- 
ble manner, it is rapidly increasing in the United States. In 
1885, one person in every 4,100 of the population of the 
British Isles was a convict; in 1890 the proportion in Massa- 
chusetts was one to every 461. 

The amount of life insurance in Great Britain is greater 
than in any other country. Since the inauguration of her 
free trade policy in 1842, money wages of all classes of labor 
in the United Kingdom have advanced more than one hun- 
dred per cent., while the purchasing power of wages in 
respect to most commodities has also been very great. In 
recent years all the evidence tends to show that wages have 
advanced more rapidly in England than in the United 
States. 

Of all the countries of the world the United States and 
Great Britain are the only ones that are reducing their 
national debts. Every country adopting the protectionist 
policy, other than the United States, is increasing its debt. 

In short, in every movement in recent years towards a 
material betterment of the masses through a reduction of the 
hours of labor, compulsory education of children, advancing 
wages, laws regulating the payment of wages, factory and 
mine inspection, extermination of diseases and reduction of 
the death rate, cheap postage, diminishing the risks of ocean 
navigation, as to both life and property, establishment of 
co-operative and provident institutions, and the like, Eng- 
land has led, and still leads the world; and it is not credita- 
ble for a student of history, like Mr. Lodge, to longer attempt 
to bolster up the protectionist policy of the United States by 
deprecating the free trade and social experiences of Great 
Britain. 

The other arguments adduced by Mr. Lodge in defence 
of the protective policy, are general in their nature, and 
in a limited essay admit of only general answers. They 
are mainly as follows: 1st. The result of the protection 
policy has been “to put the United States as a competitor 
into countless lines of new industries.” This is in effect 
a begging of the question at issue; and an inferential 
premise that the great development of this country has been 
due mainly to a system of taxation, and that its great natural 
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resources, and intelligence, and energy of its people have 
counted for little. 2d. “The effect of this competition,” he 
continues, “has been to reduce the world’s prices in the 
product of those. industries according to the well-known 
laws of competition.” Here again I fail to find any war- 
‘ant for this assertion. Whatever of influence the United 
States has exerted in reducing the world’s prices —and it 
has not been inconsiderable — has been mainly through the 
invention and application of machinery and processes, like 
the sewing-machine, agricultural implements, vulcanization 
of India rubber, discovery and utilization of petroleum, and 
the like, none of which can be fairly attributable in any 
degree to tariff influence. On the contrary the influence 
of the protective policy from the first has been to locally 
counteract and neutralize world-wide influences tending 
toa reduction of prices. Take in illustration a_ single 
example. What did Bessemer effect through his invention? 
He did not make any better steel than was made before ; 
but he found out a way of making a great economic ma- 
terial cheap, which was before dear; and the protective 
policy of the United States has been from the very first 
to neutralize its one great accruing benefit, namely, cheap- 
ness; and has been so successful that Bessemer steel, from 
the day of its discovery and introduction, has cost more in 
the United States than in any other country of the world, 
allowance being made for differences in the cost of trans- 
portation. That the protective policy has benefited certain 
industries and greatly enriched many individuals is not dis- 
puted; but there is a good deal of evidence that its general 
influence has been in a high degree destructive. One illus- 
tration again may be cited. For many years the Federal 
Government has levied and collected a tax on the import of 
crude or partially manufactured materials imported solely 
for use in American manufactures, of about $40,000,000 per 
annum. Forty millions is ten per cent. on four hundred 
millions of product into which these imported materials enter, 
and burdened with such an increase of cost, not one dollar’s 
worth of this larger product can be sold in the world’s mar- 
kets in competition with the similar products of foreign manu- 
factures, which are not burdened with such taxation. 

In his more specific arguments in defence of the protective 
policy, Mr. Lodge has been no more fortunate. For the 
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purpose of disproving the assertion “made by the advocates 
of free trade ” that the effect of an increase of the tariff is to 
increase the prices of ‘the products affected, and of demon- 
strating the truth of what has almost come to be a protec- 
tionist axiom, “the higher the tax the lower the price,” 
he prints a long list of “well-known American cotton fabrics 
to which the McKinley tariff gave additional protection by 
materially advancing the duties on the importation of similar 
competing (foreign) products; and which domestic fabrics 
have nevertheless been regularly afforded to American. con- 
sumers at a considerably lower price than before the addi- 
tional protection was granted. Among the staple fabrics 
thus enumerated, and which serve as a sample of the whole, 
were the following: “Our Reliance,” “Pride of the West,” 
“ Pocahontas,” “Sagamore C,” “Utica Steam Nonpareil,” 


“Wauregan, 100s,” “Wauregan Combine.” That all of 
these goods have fallen in price since the passage of the Me- 
Kinley tariff is not to be disputed. But Mr. Lodge appar- 
ently does not know, or if he did, does not tell his readers, 
that while these cotton fabrics have fallen during the past 


year an average of 6.4 per cent., the price of the raw mate- 
rial (cotton) which makes up an average of about half their 
cost, has fallen twenty-seven per cent.; and furthermore 
that not a piece of goods similar to those he specifies has 
been imported into the country for at least ten years; but on 
the contrary, the very brands mentioned have been largely 
exported, not only to Asiatic but also to European markets. 
The decline in the price of sugar is also referred to by Mr. 
Lodge as evidence that the McKinley tariff has not increased 
domestic prices when everybody knows that the reduction we 
question was due to the removal of the cause that had previ- 
ously made sugar high, namely protective duties. 

The further presentation by Mr. Lodge of a lengthy list 
of new industrial establishments that have come into exist- 
ence since the enactment of the McKinley tariff, as an evi- 
dence of its marked beneficial influence, seems almost puerile. 
For what are the facts. The population of the United States 
is increasing at the rate of a million and a half every year. 
To provide this additional number with the mere necessities 
of life, to say nothing of their luxuries, requires that many 
new establishments should come into existence each and 
every year, in all parts of the country; and if Mr. Lodge’s 
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list did not admit of being multiplied by fifty the fair deduc- 
tion would be that the country industrially was retrograding 
rather than advancing. Furthermore, I assert, that neither 
Mr. Lodge, or any other person, can name one industry, or 
one industrial establishment that has come into existence in 
this country in consequence of the enactment of the McKin- 
ley tariff, in which the expectation of obtaining, through 
increased taxes or trade restrictions, a higher range of prices 
on the things to be produced, was not the sole reason 
prompting to such action. In fact it needs but very little 
thinking to make this conclusion evident to the most dull 
of comprehension. 

There is a unison of sentiment among all true Americans 
of the desirabilty of fostering and of protecting our own in- 
dustries. But the trouble with Mr. Lodge, Mr. McKinley, 
and the other advocates of a restrictive trade or commercial 
policy, is that they seem to have no clear idea of what indus- 
try is. Industry consists of two factors, or there are two 
essential elements in it. One is production in the sense of 
drawing out ( pro duce, to lead forth) materials or products 
from natural resources, and the other is exchanging or sell- 
ing the things produced or drawn out. And industry can 
no more get along without both factors, than a man can get 
along with only one leg. For example, if a farmer grows 
(draws out from the soil and air) 10,000 bushels of corn, and 
only needs 1,000 bushels for himself, family, and animals, and 
cannot exchange or sell the other 9,000, the surplus really 
represents no industrial result, and he might as weil have 
not raised it. He can eat corn, burn it for fuel, convert it 
into pork or beef, and make whiskey of it. But he can- 
not clothe himself with corn husks, plow with a corn stalk, 
wear corn shoes, and the like. To get these other things 
— to prevent an over-production of naturally useful things 
— he must sell or exchange his surplus 9,000 bushels; and 
he must be stupid who does not see that the greater facilities 
afforded him for exchange, such as good roads, bridges, 
horses and wagons, cheap and swift railroads and steamships, 
low tolls, freight and taxes, the greater will be the oppor- 
tunity for exchange and trade to advantage. On the other 
hand, poor roads, unbridged streams, few or no railroads 
and steamships, and high tolls, freights, and taxes, all tend to 
restrict or destroy trade, and the opportunity for the farmer to 
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sell his 9,000 bushels of corn to advantage. A twenty per 
cent. tariff tax may be fairly considered as the representative 
of a bad road; a fifty per cent. of a broad river without proper 
_ facilities for crossing; a seventy-five per cent. of a swamp bor- 
dering such river on both sides ; a hundred per cent. duty, such 
as is levied on blankets, window glass, cotton-ties, and the 
like, can only be properly compared to a band of robbers, who 
strip the producer of nearly all he takes to market and make 
him thankful that he has escaped with his life. In short, there 
has never been a case in all human experience when the 
removal of restrictions — natural or legislative-—on trade 
did not result in the extension of trade to the mutual advan- 
tage of the great majority of the people concerned; and on 
the other hand there has never been a case where trade has 
been restricted by mountains, seas, bad roads, tolls, or tariff 
taxes, in which trade has not decreased, or not developed, to 
the great disadvantage of the great majority. , The man who 
can get a law passed that will enable him to tax trade or ex- 
change always sees an advantage to himself in the restrictive 
trade that will result. So also does his brother-in-law who 


sits behind a bush on the road, with a gun, and says to the 
farmer who has sold his 9,000 bushels of corn, “ You can’t 
pass unless you give me a big part of what you received for 


9? 


it in exchange.’’ Carry out logically and to the fullest 
extent the views of Messrs. Lodge and McKinley about 
industry, and you would have every man trying to produce 
a good deal and sell as little as possible. 





THE WOES OF THE NEW YORK WORKING-GIRL. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 

Ir is not long ago since I stood within the reception-room 
of a well-known lodging-house for working-girls, only a few 
hundred yards from what one might call the ugly sanctity of 
Cooper Union. I had brought a letter to the lady in charge 
of the establishment, and a sweet-mannered proprietress | 
found her, with a smile that some sculptor might profitably 
have stolen for a statue of Benevolence, and with eyes that 
must have beamed like stars of hope to many a wayfarer 
whose feet had paused at her threshold. She treated me 
almost as hospftably as I am sure she always treats the poor 
waifs that seek her welcome. She scarcely glanced at the 
letter I had brought her; it was enough that I had come to 
see and learn about the lodging-house, dear and tender home 
of mercy which it is. I was shown the ciean though plain 
chambers where the girls ate and slept, the laundry where 
they washed and ironed, the dressmaking department where 
they did their hand-sewing, machine-sewing, and (if capable 
of labor in this line, more skilled than that of certain less 
apt sisters) their cutting out and fitting on of garments for 
the feminine customers who patronized them. I learned that 
the “home” was nearly always crowded, and could not 
accommodate more than fifty girls; that many had to be 
turned away from lack of room in the dormitories and din- 
ing-halls; that order and discipline prevailed here as the 
sane and wholesome consorts of compassion and help; that 
a chance for securing some sort of employment was held out 
to all who could be received, but that no recommendations 
were ever given except after a very long trial; and that 
while expulsion would only result from a defiance of rules, 
those rules meant in all cases a faithful adherence to work. 

I went away from this peaceful and thrifty asylum with 
the sense that it was indeed a charming protest against that 
reckless and wholesale cynicism through which the profes- 
sional pessimist would too often attack society; and I was 

26 
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destined later to become convinced that it stood only for one 
of many similar institutions in our vast town where human- 
ity gives proof of not having ossified into a very adamant of 
selfishness. True, there are some places of refuge touched 
by the shame of religious preferment, yet now that all sects 
visibly weaken with each new decade, and creed threatens in 
a little while to become merely the trivial coral on which an 
unimportant fanaticism cuts its harmless gums, this minor 
evil merits but passing heed. He who carelessly denied the 
worth of women’s lodging-houses would be a caviller of most 
trifling quality. And yet, to assert that they are in any 
manner potent forces of aid to the thousands whom poverty 
and degradation bind with mordant shackles, would be almost 
equally to err from the actual facts. In using that little 
word “thousands,” one may hide behind a comfortable vague- 
ness. The hideous skeleton of want is almost prettily 
draped by it, and not until we realize that about seventy 
thousand women live in New York by their needles alone, 
do we begin to perceive how enormous a figure this careless 
generalization may cover. That shelter can be given to no 
more than a meagre minority of these drudges, all must 
grant; but it is easy to perceive, as well, that working- 
women’s homes must of necessity protect those who are, for 
the most part, least worthy of protection. Innumerable are 
the cases in which fragile girls would rather die than live 
without those they love. It is the clinging to bedridden 
or invalid parents, to weak little brothers and sisters, which 
deepens the terrible pathos of their struggles. Often it is 
the clinging to kindred who deserve no fondness whatever ; 
and many a sot who reels into some liquor saloon, bloated 
and thick of speech, has wrung from a toiling daughter’s too 
lenient hand the coin he wastes there in drink. To girls 
bound by these ties of blood the lodging-house is like a 
prison. Their tiny rooms in filthy tenement-houses, with 
the kettle of tea on the stove at their elbow, and perhaps 
with a sick mother groaning from her mattress in the corner, 
are sweet liberty by contrast. But sweetest of all is the com- 
panionship of their own people, though this not seldom takes 
for them acrid and domineering forms. I heard but lately 
of two girls who work all day in one of our largest factories 
and support a lazy, intemperate father, who is forever pelt- 
ing them with abuse. All they ask of the ichor-blooded’ 
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ruffian is that he shall “mind” their two poor little rooms 
during the day; but owing to his complete and drunken 
neglect of this simple task, the rooms were recently entered 
by thieves, and two plain but hard-earned suits of mourn- 
ing (worn by the girls on Sundays in memory of the mother 
who died a few months ago) were ruthlessly stolen. It is 
only to be expected that the parents and other relations of 
girls thus forced to fight their way in the world should 
belong among the lower and lawless classes. One of the 
most horrible features of their fate is to be found in the 
piteous ignorance which is born with them, and tracks them 
like their own shadows ever afterward; for even when they 
should be learning at the public schools to read and write, 
the puny strength of their little limbs too often is demanded 
and taxed “at home.” Chapters might be written on the 
raw diabolism of the working-girl’s kith and kin, who may 
heartily wish to save her virtue from ruin, but who are will- 
ing, for all that, to freight her days with leaden discomforts. 
I know of two other sisters, dwelling at present in East 
Broadway, who are cloak-makers for a firm of good repute, 
and by using every effort, and often sitting up after their 
return from the shop until a late hour with extra work, are 
enabled decently to support their elderly mother. They 

give her a certain sum each day for expenditures in the line 
of general house- keeping; but, to use their own phrase, she 
constantly “knocks down on them,” and either buys them 
inferior food to allay her thirst for liquor, or else openly 
deprives them of food that she may drink her greedy fill. 
And yet these two stern-burdened children are very gentle 
and patient with her, possibly accepting the existence of her 
horrid appetite as naturally as they do the color of her eyes 
or hair. They were doubtless born to take one for granted 
just as they take the other. And there are so many family 
horrors like this that the working-girl must take for granted, 
besides staggering as best she can beneath the onus of her 
other torments ! 

It is marvellous how she does manage to stagger without 
actually sinking. The prices paid her are often a disgrace 
to her employers, who literally mount from mercantile 
obscurity to prominence on the bodies of herself and her 
dead or dying fellow-slaves. The “tailor-made” clothes for 
women are rendering her position, when she is a sewing-girl, 
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even more sad than it once was. A New York dressmaker 
with a prosperous custom, will employ ten girls out of thirty 
at the niggardly pittance of three dollars a week, the other 
half getting more, but only a little over a dollar a day at the 
very utmost; and in certain cases which I could cite, those 
who receive five dollars a week must make long journeys 
every morning from places like Yonkers or Jersey City, 
reaching their destinations at eight in the morning and stitch- 
ing away till six in the evening, with only the intermission 
of a half hour at mid-day for luncheon. More than-once I 
have stood in Hyde Park of a Sunday and heard passionate 
and often eloquent harangues delivered there against the 
“sweating” processes of London capitalists. But on these 
occasions I have always felt that no harsher comment could 
be spoken concerning the complete social failure of our own 
high-vaunted republic than those to be noted in the uncon- 
scious analogy drawn between working-girls of the two great- 
est cities which England and America contain. For if there 
these ill-starved creatures reel broken-hearted by multitudes 
to nameless graves, do they not find here, by like if not 
equal multitudes, the same forlorn and undeserved goals? In 
New York it has been clearly shown that there are two hun- 
dred thousand working-women, of all ages, and he who runs 
may read of the despicable wages they receive. Shirts paid for 
by the very most liberal establishments, two dollars and a 
half per dozen! In firms of a less generous trend, one dollar 
and seventy-five cents for the same amount of work, prices 
of cotton being deducted from the sum earned. Between 
eight or nine dollars a week for women’s chemises of elabo- 
rate sort, with tuckings and puffings in lace and cambric 
accompaniment. Seventy-five cents a dozen for babies’ slips, 
with price of cotton also deducted. Forty cents a dozen for 
corset-covers. Eighty-five cents a dozen for rufiled skirts, 
and seven cents an hour for flannel underwear! ... So 
the revolting chronicle goes on, with its odious monotony 
varied merely by the sort of work performed, which is not 
always even as endurable as that of the needle, packed with 
bane though the lot of the seamstress may strike us. 

In cigar-factories the horror is still more accentuated, for 
here the vile scents of rankest tobacco are a stealthy and per- 
petual poison. Five dollars a week are doled out to the 
“strippers ” and “bunchers” at this nauseous and asphyxia- 
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ting toil, and rarely more. Their clothes and hair reek with 
the hateful odors of the weed they manipulate; their hands 
are forever stained with its noisome juices. What wonder 
that their morals, like their clothes and fingers, are often 
sadly stained as well? Haggard and jaded, they are not 
seldom robbed of even the physical chance to seek ease 
through sin. Their rouge and cosmetics are of so baleful a 
quality that you might fancy some bedraggled Quasimodo of 
the slums would alone feel a thrill of response at their 
pathetic lures. In the vanities of noxious rags, you might 
dream, they should deck themselves for ghastly coquetries, 
with but pools of gutter-slime as their mirrors, and as jewelry 
but the hideous ulcers here and there on their brutally 
envenomed flesh. . . . With the cigarette-makers it is even 
more dreadful; with the girls in book-binderies it is almost 
as bad, their fingers being blistered and often bleeding, so 
that every movement of the hand means pain. For the 
laundresses there is less suffering, though acutest fatigue; 
for the flower-makers there is death in the petals of the false 
blooms they fabrieate; and thus from trade to trade it is 
always the same story, one in which the degree of sorrow and 
distress may vary, yet never their essential kind. 

The more one observes the joyless lives of working-girls 
the more he wonders that so many of them should be jealous 
of their good names. In losing these they not only relin- 
quish a possession about which no one, for the most part, 
cares much whether it be lost or kept, but they obtain mate- 
rial comforts which must fall on their jaded spirits like some 
magic mantle woven of starlight and sea-winds. ‘The road 
to ruin, as we call it, is so fatally easy to them; who shall 
dare to blame them if they take it? And in so many cases 
to call it a road to ruin is so purely preposterous. It is 
indeed nothing of the kind; it is a road out of cold, famine, 
neglect, despair, into warmth, plenty, protection, hope. 
The protection may prove transient, and the hope a flower 
of frailest leaf; but even when seduction has ceded sway to 
its heir-presumptive, disillusion, the world continues far 
kinder than it was in the days of freezing attic and stony cot. 
No attempt is here made to uphold prostitution on the part 
of these wretched starvelings. This course, indeed, is nearly 
always with them an ultimate change for the worse; they 
live their little rosy hour of luxury, and then comes either 
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the malady engendered by drunkenness or that produced from 
a worse cause. Drunkenness overtakes them, for the reason 
that excess and surfeit are apt to follow on abstinence, 
and that the fatal ignorance by which they are all cursed 
makes them see only with dulled vision the coarseness that 
inebriety begets. But cases could be quoted where years of 
extreme moral laxity, unaccompanied by intemperance, have 
ended in no hospital tragedy whatever, and sometimes have 
ended in decent, even happy marriages. For the girls who 
thus escape the enmity of that savage destiny which seems 
to enwrap all their kind like the folds of one monstrous ser- 
pent, too ardent gratulations cannot be framed. It would be 
hard to think of any class of human beings more dismally 
handicapped from their births than are these same poor help- 
less victims of our massive social mistakes. In countless 
instances all real education is denied them. They come 
into a world whose greeting might be symbolled by the 
threat of a bayonet-point thrust at their faces. They are the 
Cinderellas of society; their sisters go to the ball, and they 
must bide at home, but alas! with no fairy godmother, no 
miraculous mice, no necromantic pumpkin. The “prince,” 
in a certain sense, comes to them, and here is the horrible 
part of it. As if their hapless feet-were not already beset 
by enough deep and miry pitfalls, a certain human (or shall 
we say “inhuman?” ) antagonism forever assails them. 
Only the very ugly are free from this continual temptation, 
this persistent, Mephistophelean assault. As youth and 
maidenhood are seldom an ugly combination, these grief- 
doomed beings rarely reach the age of sixteen without having 
sensuality somehow address them, in tones either stealthy or 
bold. The charge would indeed be unfair if it were brought 
against all men of our metropolis under five-and-thirty ; but 
how large is the male throng that regards working-girls as 
fair prey for passions at once conscienceless and deliberate ? 
Men of actually the best repute regard what they would call 
an “adventure,” in this connection, as lightly, as jocosely 
as they would regard having quaffed a bottle of champagne 
too much at their favorite club, or having ridden a thorough- 
bred in a “gentlemen’s” steeplechase. I do not for an 
instant mean that they boast of their bonnes fortunes publicly 
among their intimates, after the fashion of characters in Bul- 
wer’s worst novels, and in some of QOuida’s worst as well. 
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The growth of good taste has luckily delivered us from such 
vulgarities. But has it delivered us from the. silent and 
secret raids upon feminine virtue which add a new anguish 
to the working-girl’s already heart-breaking fate? I recall, 

years ago, hearing a man of position and excellent so-called 
character, say carelessly in a fashionable club that if A. T. 

Stewart really carried out his idea of a great lodging-house 
for working-girls (he alluded to that yet incomplete edifice 
which is now the Park Avenue Hotel) it would swiftly be- 
come one of the most notorious brothels in town. This gen- 
tleman spoke quite at random; he doubtless had not the 
least vicious personal feeling; he merely expressed a current 
sentiment with respect to “men about town” in their esti- 
mate and general treatment of the working-girl. And now, 
ten years later, she is fair game for the lewd fervors of the 
opposite sex, just as she was ten, twenty, thirty years before. 
The whole deplorable drama goes on to-day precisely as it 
went when our grandfathers were urchins. The difference 
is merely a numerical one; more toil-dulled eyes are made 
to sparkle now than then by gifts of trinkets, little clandes- 
tine feasts, rolls of coveted banknotes, and all those insidi- 
ous details of enticement which the tired child of labor 
cannot but prize as a wilted weed prizes the dew. Of course 
the whole question is a complicated one. Innocence is by no 
means always on the feminine side of these intimacies, and 
coyness is often assumed by Daphne toward a pursuer who 
could teach her nothing in the art of deceit. But the weight 
of blame should not, for this reason, be shifted from those 
hardier shoulders where it properly belongs. The fault of 
the alleged “gentleman” is in all circumstances far greater 
than that of the unlettered working-girl, with the stars in 
their courses, as it would seem, her bounden foes! She has 
the immense excuse of a guideless, a spurned individualism ; 
at the great, strange banquet of life, she is like a kicked 
scullion who crouches by a crevice in the grand hall of 
revellers and scents with greedy nostrils the odors of meats 
that she is not deemed even worthy to serve. He, on the 
other hand, has the immense drawback of an existence passed 
amid enlightenment and good repute ; in the commission of any 
such wanton act he is like a wayfarer who wilfully quits a clean 
road and plunges his feet in mirk and bog, of which he already 
knows the black taint, even to its utmost filth of soilure. 
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That great and good woman, Mrs. Annie Besant, not long 
ago declared that much potential aid for those of the starving 
and agonized among their own sex was possessed by the London 
ladies of wealth and consequent high standing, but that all their 
movements in this direction were drearily lukewarm. With 
the ladies of New York is it not precisely a similar state of 
affairs? The chief trouble with their charities always has 
lain in their making them a pastime rather than a pursuit. 
They visit Baxter Street and Bayard Street very much as if 
they were going to a menagerie. The few earnest women 
(or shall we call them angels?) who have almost devoted 
their lives, here in New York, to the succor and ameliora- 
tion of this woe-begone sisterhood, will tell you, if you ask 
them, that in the large masses of cultivated matrons and 
damsels there is a mournful weakness of eleemosynary pur- 
pose. But if men are selfish, why take to task the wives 
and daughters who as yet are content admiringly to reflect 
them and no more? It seems to me that we touch the very 
horrible centre of this unassuaged social sore when we state 
thit most of our well-placed women, who could aid their 
kiid, will not really aid them, and that they are bored un- 
speakibly by even the small, dainty profferings of time and 
pin-money which the modish churches they attend demand 
that they shall exploit. The ordinary woman of New York 
society is a good wife and an excellent mother. She has 
her aims to get her growing-up maidens into the “right set,” 
and her darling sophomore son out of collegiate perils at 
Columbia. She has an eye upon the real or menaced infideli- 
ties of her dear husband, and her curtain-lectures to prepare 
from week to week, whether they be hot philippics or only 

epid reprimands. There is her visiting-book to be watched 
and weeded; there is Mrs. Manhattan to be lunched, or Mrs. 
Moneypenny to be glared down. There is the opera, and 
gossip with one’s intimates, and a scheme to make Mrs. 
Schenectady send herself and lord cards for the next Patri- 
archs’ ball without really having seemed to cringe for them, 
and that new “very select” dancing class to which Carrie 
and Fannie haven’t yet been asked, but to which they must 
be asked, ruat caelum, or else when they come out they will 
be horrid little wall-flowers (don’t you know? ), not on 
speaking terms with a single soul among the real “swagger” 
gentry. She has all these “duties,” this charming New 
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York wife and mother, and myriad more of a like sort. 
How should it concern her that girls of the same age as her 
Carrie and Fanny are starving, slaving, coughing up blood, 
dragging themselves from dirty vermin-thronged beds at five 
in the morning, being blackguarded and beaten by drunken 
parents, being tempted by rakes whose very lust seems a 
heaven of refuge to them? How should all these grisly 
things concern her? “Of course, you know,” she will tell 
you, “I’m interested in the Skin and Cancer Hospital, and 
I contribute to the Woman’s Protective Union on Clinton 
Place. Dear Doctor Silverspeech thinks I ought to, and I 
do just as he tells me. I make the girls follow his advice, 
too. They belong to the Amsterdam Sewing Society. It’s 
just too lovely. Mrs. Amsterdam is so sweet, and so 
genuinely religious. And the girls, although they’re some- 
times thrown with poor creatures from Avenues A, B, C, 
and all such frightful places, don’t mind it a bit, because 
Mamie Van Corlear belongs, and Lottie Van Dam, and 

. oh, well, don’t you know, just the kind of girls that 
I want mine to grow up with and go out with into society.” 

And what of Doctor Silverspeech? He is simply one of 
the many clergymen who smile upon this terrible species of 
hypocrisy. If the working-girl of New York has any arch 
foe it is that sad fraud which to-day is termed Christianity. 
If to-day there is any class of men who entirely desert the 
requirements of their avowed profession it is the class of the 
clergy. They draw salaries —and some of them very large 
salaries — for preaching the doctrines of the Galilean to peo- 
ple whom Christ himself, if he were alive this hour, would 
cover with invective. For even Christ, we must remember, 
sometimes lost his temper, sometimes got fearfully out of 
patience ; as he did, for instance, when he overthrew the tables 
of the money-changers in the temple, and again when he 
“looked round about on them with anger” in the synagogue 
at Capernaum. 

The clergy of our time and town are just as Christian as 
expediency permits them to be, and nota jot more. Perhaps 
it is cruel to blame them, for if they took up fiercely and 
devoutly such a charitable cause as that of the oppressed and 
stamped-on working-girl, their congregations would begin 
to yawn, and in that yawn they would see an omen of empty 
pews, and empty pews would mean curtailment of their 
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apostolic incomes. If I may humbly write so, it seems to 
me that these “divine” gentlemen (with certain happy ex- 
ceptions) think quite too little of their “divinity.” They 
appear to spend a great deal of their time in squabbling like 
testy old women among themselves, and to waste a great deal 
more in orotund insults to the lofty and perhaps the only true 
thinkers of our century, Darwin, Huxley, and (of all men!) 
Herbert Spencer! Yes, even Herbert Spencer, the shadow 
of whose mind, now cast as it is for a little while longer 
upon earth, spreads there so vastly that when he dies the 
world will miss it as Switzerland would miss an Alp! 

Ah, gentlemen of the clergy—and of the New York 
clergy in particular — two hundred thousand wretched New 
York working-women need your help far more than these 
noble scientific regenerators of the age need your anathemas! 
Cleave a little closer, pray ye, reverend gentlemen, to your 
alleged “Christianity,” and accord us a kindly dearth of 
your fifteenth century polemics. Mankind will be the 
better for it, and (I dare swear) the poor working-girl as 
well! 





WHITTIER, THE NEW ENGLAND POET. 


BY GEORGE STEWART, D. C. L. LL. D. 


THovuGH Mr. Whittier is, happily, still with us, and his 
task is unfinished, it is safe to conclude that his best work 
has been given to the public. Three or four years ago, the 
writer spent a few hours with him at his pleasant home in 
Amesbury, Massachusetts, at that trying season for men 
advanced in life, mid-winter. The poet did not complain of 
ill-health, but he looked very frail, and his seventy-nine years 
told their own story. He spoke cheerfully of his surround- 
ings, and welcomed the visits of friends. A few books he 
read, and now and then he sent poems to the magazines. 
His private correspondence had grown to great proportions, 
and he was seriously thinking of diminishing the strain, 
even then. Dr. Holmes’ printed slip offered an ingenious 
solution of the difficulty, and it was often in his mind, he 
said, to adopt it. The fame which his verses had won sur- 
prised him, but the hundreds of applications which yearly 
came to him from strangers, asking for his autograph, took 
something away from the pleasure which he naturally felt at 
hearing that his lyrics had made their way to the hearts of 
the people. In person he is spare and tall. Age has stooped 
him a little, but not too much, while his bright, kindly face 
is sweet to look upon. The photographs and engravings do 
him scant justice. In them he is represented as a severe and 
ascetic man, cold in eye, and unsympathetic in manner. 
But ascetic and severe he is not, and his sympathies, always 
easily touched, lend to his countenance a sweetness and 
beauty which the camera has never been able to catch. He 
is a member of the Society of Friends, and in his corre- 
spondence and talk, the conventional “thee” and “thou” 
are freely used. Familiar with the drama from Shakespeare 
to Bulwer Lytton, he never attended a theatrical perform- 
ance in his life. Neither has he ever gone to hear a lecture, 
even when the orator of the evening happened to be a guest 
at his house, and lectured in his own neighborhood. 
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After Longfellow, it may be said that Mr. Whittier is 
the most popular of all the American poets. He is distinc- 
tively the poet of New England, and his best and most 
characteristic work treats especially of rural life and move- 
ment in the new world. His contemporaries have picked 
their flowers from the pastures of the world, but Whittier 
has confined himself to the homely scenes, and incidents, and 
episodes belonging to his native country. Indeed, he has 
gone further, and has limited his vision almost to the circle 
of States embraced in the term New England, New Hamp- 
shire in particular receiving the greater amount of attention 
at his hands. To find how faithfully he has described coun- 
try life in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
one has only to take up Mr. Longfellow’s delightful series 
of “Poems of Places,” two volumes of which are devoted to 
poetry written about New England, and compare his work 
with that of the other poets on the same subject. He excels 
alike in treatment and in number. His touch is always 
delicate and true, and even the homeliest things in common 
life lose their commonplace texture in the setting he gives 
them. A lyrist of undoubted strength and individuality, 
Mr. Whittier falls short when he attempts the epic or the 
drama. The lyric readily lends itself to his muse, and the 
leaping numbers proelaim at once his correct and remarkable 
ear for melody, and his fine sense of touch. His poetry sug- 
gests the idea that his gift is fluency of expression. Rhyme, 
apparently, has no terrors for him, and one can imagin« that 
he revises and changes very little. Some of his more strik- 
ing pieces were undoubtedly written at white heat. Im- 
agination of the highest order they do not exhibit, but of 
their music and harmony there can be no question. 

Before considering his work, a little may be said of the 
poet in the way of biography. An interesting life of him 
has been written by Dr. Underwood, who has adopted the 
same agreeable method of inducing the English reader to 
look at the writings of Mr. Longfellow and Professor 
Lowell. Mr. Stedman, the banker poet, gives us, in his 
exhaustive “Poets of America,” much in the way of genial 
criticism concerning the subject of this sketch, and in vari- 
ous essays by different pens, the Quaker poet and his career 
in letters have been discussed and enlarged upon. Some 
day an adequate life of him will appear, but in the mean- 
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time, the public will have to be content with fragmentary 
notes. He was born at Haverhill, Massachusetts, on the 
17th of December, 1807, in a house which still stands a 
short distance from the main road. The curious pilgrim is 
attracted to the spot, for it is the scene of many of the poet’s 
tenderest songs and pastorals. At seven years of age, the 
lad was sent to school, where he met Joshua Coffin, the his- 
torian of Newbury, his first teacher and life-long friend. 
There is a schoolmaster mentioned in “Snow-bound,” the 
most genre of Mr. Whittier’s work, as a 


“brisk wielder of the birch and rule,” 


but the portrait is not intended for Coffin. It is that of a 
young man, unnamed, who came from Dartmouth College, 
with face 


“ Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard.” 


Whittier’s school-days were uneventful, and his oppor- 
tunities for gaining an education were limited, the schools 
being poor, and the teachers, who were changed every year, 
having little skill in their art. Books, too, were few in 
number. In his father’s house, there were not more than 
twenty volumes all told, and the majority of these were dull 
indeed. One book, the reader will admit, had little in 
it to attract a youth of Whittier’s calibre. It was the 
“Davideis,” by Thomas Ellwood, the Quaker poet, and the 
inspirer of Milton’s “Paradise Regained.” Yet the New 
England boy read it, and re-read it, and the Puritan blood 
in his veins was thrilled with the story of David’s life, 
albeit his biographer relates the tale in stilted phrase, and 
a style that is dulness itself. The book is a memory only 
now, but it formed a part of Whittier’s early reading. <A 
book of travel or of adventure was eagerly prized by him, 
and often he would walk many miles away to borrow a new 
volume. Of course, the reading of the Bible was a constant 
practice in the Whittier household, and on First-day after- 
noons Mrs. Whittier read and expounded the Scriptures to 
her children, and familiarized them with the truths of the 
Old and New Testaments. When not at school, Whittier 
worked about the place, learning, among other things, the 
craft of the shoemaker, though he did not adopt the calling 
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in after life. Until he was eighteen, he lived at the home- 
stead, and worked on the farm. One day a “pawky auld 
carle” stopped at the house for refreshment, and according 
to the custom of those days, the visitor was regaled with 
bread and a mug of home-made cider. In return for this 
courtesy, he sang in a full, rich voice, “Bonnie Doon,” 
“Highland Mary,” and “Auld Lang Syne.” The ballads 
impressed the youthful poet at once and he longed to read, 
in a book of his own, the songs and poems of Burns. Joshua 
Coffin was the first to put into his hands the volume his 
heart craved, and he read it with great delight, master- 
ing the dialect by the aid of the glossary. He soon began 
writing verses himself after the manner of the Scottish poet. 
These efforts, however, have not been preserved, but the 
influence of Burns over Whittier’s mind has remained ever 
since. His elder sister warmly encouraged him to persevere 
and her advice he took, but his parents were not admitted at 
first into the secret. William Lloyd Garrison, the poet’s 
senior by three years, founded, in 1826, the Newburyport 
Free Press. To that journal Whittier sent “The Deity,” 
—a paraphrase about the prophet Elijah. It was amateurish, 
of course, but as a first effort it proved by no means dis- 
creditable. Garrison admired it, and gave it a prominent 
place in the Poet’s Corner. Whittier’s heart jumped when 
he saw it in print. He was mending a fence when the news- 
carrier came riding along the road at a dashing pace, and as 
the paper fluttered at his feet he picked it up and perhaps 
the first lines which caught his eye were his own verses. It 
is said that he “ stood rooted to the spot, and had to be 
called several times before he could return to sublunary 
affairs.” He was hoeing in a cornfield when the editor 
called to see him. Garrison had learned the name of his 
contributor, through the poet’s sister, Mary, and he was so 
hearty in his praises and congratulations that Whittier was 
profoundly touched. A family council was immediately 
held. Whittier pére was called in, but he remonstrated 
against putting literary notions into the young man’s head. 
There were many obstacles to surmount. Garrison advised 
Whittier to attend a public institution where he could 
receive proper training. This expense, however, the elder 
Whittier could not afford. The farm barely paid its way, 
but at last the young man thought that he saw a rift in the 
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cloud, and he resolved to take his friend’s advice. He 
acquired the mystery and art of slipper and shoe making, and 
during the ensuing season he earned enough to pay for a 
suit of clothes, and his board and tuition for half a year. 
He went to the academy in Haverhill, in April, 1827, where 
he remained six months, prosecuting his studies with zeal 
and energy. In the following winter, he taught the district 
school at West Amesbury, and in the spriag he returned to 
the academy for another term. While studying and teach- 
ing, he continued to write for the press, and for a time he 
occupied the chair of assistant editor of the American Manu- 
facturer, a protectionist paper, friendly to the aspirations of 
Henry Clay. For this service he was paid nine dollars a 
week, but his father requiring him on the farm, he returned 
home, and remained there until July, 1830. It will not be 
necessary to trace in detail Whittier’s editorial career. He 
became connected with many papers, and his writings in 
prose and verse soon grew voluminous and popular. He 
succeeded George D. Prentice in the management of the 
Weekly Review at Hartford, Conn., and finally became chief 
editor of that journal. <A year and a half later, he went 
back to Haverhill. 

In 1833, his great life-work began in earnest. It was at 
that time that a little band of brave men took their stand on 
the slavery question. The abolitionists, as they were then 
called, were regarded with high disfavor by the peuple of 
the North and South alike. They were openly assailed and 
insulted in the streets, mobs struck them down, and in the 
public lecture-rooms they were attacked with missiles. The 
very word abolitionist was used as a term of reproach. 
Seldom has a great reform been carried to a successful issue 
under social trials so severe, and the wonder is that men 
could be found willing to undertake the cause of the slave 
at the sacrifice entailed. Every person connected with it 
literally carried his life in his hands, and the unfriendly 
press, conducted as it was with bitterness and rancor, 
hounded the assailants of the movement to deeds of violence 
and atrocity. In Philadelphia, on the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
December, the National Convention was held. Garrison had 
just returned from England, full of the spirit of British free- 
dom of speech and manhood. Whittier attended the Con- 
gress as delegate and secretary. Wendell Phillips, in his 
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prime, was the principal speaker. Whittier signed the 
famous declaration of sentiments, and became, by that act, 
‘forever committed to the cause. A copy of this document 
he still has, framed with the wood of Pennsylvania Hall, 
which the pro-slavery mob destroyed a few years after- 
wards. In 1834, he helped to establish an anti-slavery 
society in Haverhill, but at the first meeting the crowd 
broke in and scattered the audience in all directions. 
Samuel May with great difficulty escaped death, and 
Elizabeth Whittier, the poet’s sister, was severely bruised. 
But these scenes were only a repetition of experiences 
going on all over the Northern States. Whittier with voice 
and pen warred against the blight on his native land, 
and his poems, at first despised, after a time burned into the 
minds of the people and influenced public thought. He 
wrote so much that his work, at this period, proved often 
uneven in merit. Few of the anti-slavery poems axe worthy 
to stand alongside of his later pieces, but their sincerity and 
earnestness give them an exalted and assured position in the 
literature of America. It must not be forgotten that many 
of them were written for a purpose, and that purpose they 
served well. The “Songs of Freedom” have a place of 
their own in the letters of the United States, and though the 
critic of style and of manner may find them faulty and want- 
ing in certain forms of poetic beauty, no one will doubt 
their vigor and terrible earnestness. The noble “Song of 
the Slaves in the Desert” is very strong. Its oxigin may 
be traced to Richardson’s Journal. One evening the female 
slaves were full of excitement, and sang in their strange, 
weird fashion the melancholy dirge which they often 
chanted when in a fearful mood. The song was in the 
Bornou or Mandara tongue, and the word Rubee was fre- 
quently heard. Curious to know the purport of these plain- 
tive strains, Richardson asked Said what the slaves were 
singing about. The interpreter responded, “They sing of 
Rubee (God), and they ask from Him their Atka, which 
means their certificate of freedom! Oh, where are we going, 
O God? The world is large, O God; Bornou was a pleas- 
ant country, full of good things; but this is a bad country, 
and we are miserable.” Over and over again these poor 
creatures sang these words, wringing their hands till fatigue 
and suffering struck them down, and then the silence of the 
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desert remained unbroken for a time. It was this sad story’ 
of anguish and despair that emphasized itself into the heart/ 
of the New England poet, and he wrote his tearful, pathetic: 
song with every sympathy keenly aroused. 

In another poem, he cries : — 


“ Woe, then, to all who grind 
Their brethren of a common Father down.” 


And again he exclaims with indignation : — 


“ What, ho! Qur countrymen in chains? 
The whip on woman’s shrinking flesh? 
Our soil yet reddened with the stains 
Caught from her scourging, warm and fresh? 


“ What! mothers from their children riven ? 
What! God’s own image bought and sold ? 
Americans to market driven, 
And bartered as the brute for gold ?” 

These songs nerved the people to action. Sharp and 
aggressive and ful) of truth, they became formidable 
weapons in the hands of the campaigners. Garrison depre- 
cated political action, but Whittier was strongly in favor of 
it. Garrison refused to vote, but Whittier had great faith 
in the ballot-box. Both men pursued their way, working 
together when convenient, and never losing sight of the 
mighty task they had in view. Whittier’s aim was to reach 
the masses, and, while he wrote much in prose, he soon 
found that it was his poetry which touched men’s hearts 
and inflamed their breasts. So he kept on singing his 
songs of freedom, and this burst in the Liberator fell like 
a thunder clap on startled ears : — 


«“ Go, — let us ask of Constantine 
To loose his grasp on Poland’s throat ; 
And beg the lord of Mahmoud’s line 
To spare the struggling Suliote ; — 
Will not the scorching answer come 
From turbaned Turk and scornful Russ: 
‘Go, loose your fettered slaves at home, 
Then turn and ask the like of us’?” 


At the meetings of the anti-slavery societies, poems by 
Whittier were always read amid enthusiasm. Then came 
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the war and Lincoln’s proclamation emancipating the black 
man, and the despised abolitionist’s victory was complete. 
But the old Adam died hard, particularly in Boston. It 
was proposed, on the Ist of January, 1863, to celebrate the 
edict of freedom to the slave. It proved a difficult task to 
get men to serve on the committee. Singers were invited 
to take part. Most of them returned their invitations with 
indignant comments, and the chorus was meagre and un- 
satisfactory. But, after all, the meeting was fairly success- 
ful, though the music was weak. Emerson read his “ Boston 
Hymn,” and his serene and benign presence, doubtless, 
saved the demonstration from failure. 

The outbreak of hostilities between the North and the 
South was the signal for the writers of war songs to move 
the country. Whittier, from whom much was expected, 
hesitated to engage his pen. The secession movement he 
regarded as the performance of a madman. Of its failure he 
never held the slightest doubt, but being a man of peace, 
he wished to remain a silent but heart-wrung spectator. 
Once, indeed, he said that he would not write, but his mind 
underwent a change, at the last, and the splendid collection, 
“In War Time,” was the result. The poems in that volume 
appeared at intervals, during the progress of the fratricidal 
strife. Most of them are in ballad form, and the more 
famous of them all is “Barbara Frietchie,” — founded on a 
legend which, in after years, the poet discovered was not 
historically correct. Whittier had the story from a Vir- 
ginian lady. It runs thus: “When Lee’s army occupied 
Frederick, the only Union flag displayed in the city was 
held from an attic by Mrs. Barbara Frietchie, a widow, aged 
ninety-seven years. She was born in 1766, and was ten 
years old at the beginning of the Revolutionary War, and 
fifteen years old at its close. At that impressionable age, 
patriotism exerted deep influence on her mind. On the 
morning when the advance of Lee’s army, led by Stonewall 
Jackson, entered Frederick, every Union flag was lowered 
and the halyards cut. Every store and dwelling-house was 
closed. The inhabitants retired indoors, the streets were 
deserted, and, to quote the official report, the ‘city wore a 
churchyard aspect.’ But Barbara Frietchie, taking one of 
the Union flags, went up to the top of her house, opened a 
garret window, and held the banner out. The Southern 
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army marched up the street, saw the flag, and obeyed the 
order to halt and fire! A volley was discharged at the win- 
dow from which the flag was displayed. The staff was 
partly broken, so that the bunting drooped. The old lady 
drew it in, broke off the fragment, and taking the stump 
with the flag attached to it in her hand, stretched herself as 
far out of the window as she could, and waved the stars and 
stripes over the heads of the troops below. In a voice of 
indignation, shrill with age, she called out, * Fire at this 
old head, then, boys; it is not more venerable than your 
flag.’ The soldiers in gray fired no more, but passed on in 
silence and with downcast looks. She secured the flag in 
its place, where it waved unmolested during the whole of 
the occupation of the city. She died a few days after the 
Federal: troops entered Frederick, some say from joy, 
others assert that her death was caused by excitement and 
fatigue : ” — 
“Honor to her! and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 


“Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave 
Flag of Freedom and Union wave! 


“Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 


« And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town.” 


The abolition of slavery and the close of the war left 
Whittier free to deal with less aggressive forms of human 
life and activity. From his muse have come some of the 
sweetest pastorals of the time. His stanzas are always 
simple. They ring with melody and are lavish in fancy, 
though, perhaps, not of the highest order. His art, meas- 
ured by the canons that one would apply to Tennyson, is 
crude, but of his naturalness, his interpretation of rural life 
and work, his buoyancy of spirit, and vividness in the em- 
ployment of local color, nothing can be said in the way of 
dispraise. Whittier is. not a scholar’s poet, though learned 
men may read and enjoy him. He writes for the people, 
‘just as Ebenezer Elliott, the corn-law rhymer, wrote, though, 
it may be said, the American poet’s work is a superior metal 
and finish. Whittier’s pastorals have emphasized in strik- 
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ing terms the beauty of local river and stream, hill and 
valley about Massachusetts, Maine, and New Hampshire. 
They are rich in lyrical intensity, and readily win the favor 
of the reader. His masterpiece is undoubtedly “Snow- 
bound.” Of that the critics are allagreed. It is a delicious 
story of country experiences in New England, and the fact 
that it is largely a reminiscence of the poet’s own early life 
lends additional charm and attractiveness to the narrative. 
Stedman calls it Whittier’s “most complete production, an 
idyl already pictured for him by the camera of his own 
heart.” John Burroughs declares it to be “the most faith- 
ful picture of our northern winter that has yet been put into 
poetry,” and Underwood says it is “the dearest expression 
of Whittier’s genius.” It is full of heart touches and vivid 
word-painting. The whole round of daily life in a farm- 
house is described. Nota detail is wanting. The story is 
picturesque, the incident and episode are adroitly managed, 
the portraiture is true to nature, and, from the first line to 
the last, the performance is even and perfect. This scene 
will convey an idea of the poet's manner, in one of his 
loftier flights in description : — 


“The wind blew east: we heard the roar 
Of ocean on his wintry shore, 
And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm on inland air. 
Meanwhile, we did our nightly chores, — 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows; 
Heard the horse whinneying for his corn; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows.” 


And this: — 


“ Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red long before us beat 
The frost line back with tropic heat; 
And, ever, when a louder blast 


Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
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The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed ; 
The house dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head ; 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall ; 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood.” 


The “Tent on the Beach,” which in chronological order 
follows “Snow-bound,” is especially interesting on account 
of its strong, local coloring. The scene is laid at Salisbury 
Beach. The bay, the Merrimac, and the Isle of Shoals, are 
all within view. The poet, Bayard Taylor, and James T. 
Fields, are the principal persone of the poem. The idea 
and treatment are simple, and the talk, always exquisitely 
natural, is of old times. The portraits are thus outlined. 
Of himself, the poet writes : — 


“ And one there was, a dreamer born, 
Who, with a mission to fulfil, 
Had left the muses’ haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion mill, 

Making his rustic reed of song 
A weapon in the war with wrong.” 


The one 


“ Whose Arab face was tanned 
By tropic sun and boreal frost ; 
So travelled there was scarce a land 
Or people left him to exhaust,” 


was Bayard Taylor, poet, traveller, and diplomatist. 
And this is Fields, the poet’s friend, publisher, and 
adviser. 


“One, with beard scarce silvered, bore 
A ready credence in his looks, 
A lettered magnate, lording o’er 
An ever-widening realm of books.” 


“The Barefoot Boy,” is a homely effort which made its 
way into popularity at a bound. Its perfect simplicity is, 
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perhaps, its highest recommendation. The artists took it 
up. Eastman Johnson painted a lovely picture of the lad 
with his cheeks of tan and turned-up pantaloons, and the 
chromo manufacturers sent copies of it broadcast. Prang, 
the art publisher, produced a very fine impression of the 
picture. Whittier admired it so much that he wrote a most 
flattering opinion of its merits. Some time after this, a 
wretched imitation of the Prang “Study” appeared in the 
print market, bearing the poet’s endorsement. The paltry 
forgery so disgusted Whittier that he promptly wrote to 
Prang, saying: “I have heard of writers who could pass 
judgment upon works of art without ever seeing them, but 
the part assigned me by this use of my letter to thee, mak- 
ing me the critic of a thing not in existence, adds to their 
ingenuity the gift of prophecy. It seems to be hazardous to 
praise anything. There is no knowing to what strange uses 
one’s words may be put. When a good deal younger than I 
am now, I addressed some laudatory lines to Henry Clay, 
but the newspapers soon transferred them to Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, and it was even said that the saints of Nauvoo made 
them do duty in the apotheosis of the pioy het, Joseph Smith. 
My opinions as an art critic are not worth much to the pub- 
lic, and as they seem to be as uncertain and erratic in their 
directions as an Australian boomerang, I shall, I think, be 
chary in future in giving them. I don’t think I should 
dare speak favorably of the Venus de Medici, as I might 
expect to find my words affixed to some bar-room lithograph 
of the bearded woman.” 

Underwood says that ‘**The Barefoot Boy’ is clearly 
autobiographical, and between its simple lines we look as 
through magic lenses into the very heart of his childhood.” 


“ Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 

Talked with me from fall to fall, 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides.” 


“Maud Muller,” though often faulty in metre, illustrates 
very well the poet’s method of telling a story in verse. His 
deep religious feeling is emphasized notably in the “ Brother 
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of Mercy,” “The Gift of Tritemius,” a very powerful poem, 
“Barclay of Ury,” and “The Two Rabbis.” Two poems 
have been written by Whittier on “The Sisters,” one 
after a picture by Barry, — musical and tender, —and the 
other in ballad form, vigorous, and trenching strongly on 
the dramatic. The latter tells the tragical story of Annie 
and Rhoda, who lived near the great sea. They awoke one 
night, startled by the sound of roaring waters, and the noise 
of heavy waves climbing the rocky coast. Annie was gen- 
tle and timid. Rhoda was fearless and bold. Annie shud- 
dered at the blast, and cried in fear and agony, but Rhoda 
ordered her back to bed, and said no good ever came of watch- 
ing a storm. But Annie still shrank down in terror, for 
above the din and loud roar of the battling elements, she 
heard her name called, and nearer and nearer came the cry 
on the winding blast of the storm. It was the voice of a 
drowning man, and Estwick Hall, of the Heron, was out in 
the fury of the tempest. But Rhoda, who loved Hall of the 
Heron, said to Annie : — 


“ . « With eyes aflame, 
Thou liest, he would never call thy name! 


If he did, I would pray the wind and sea, 


To keep him forever from thee and me.” 


Then roared the angry sea again, and another blast rode 
on the gale, and a dying wail reached the strickened ears of 
the sisters. Hall of the Heron was dead! 

In Whittier’s “Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” life among the 
Quaker colonists of two hundred years ago is depicted 
with keen directness of purpose. Francis Daniel Pastorius 
is the hero of the poem. He was a doctor of laws, his alma 
mater being at Nuremburg. While at Frankfort, he became 
interested in the teachings of Spencer, the head of the society 
of Pietists or Mystics, who in the seventeenth century 
revived the worship of Tauler and the Friends of God. In 
1683, Pastorius crossed the ocean and settled on a tract of 
land near the present city of Philadelphia, which had been 
purchased from William Penn. He joined the Society of 
Friends, and became the recognized head and law-giver of 
the place. He drew upa memorial against slave-holding in 
1688, which was adopted by the Germantown Friends. 
Whittier says that this was the first protest ever made by a 
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religious body against slavery. The characters in the poem 
are drawn with nice discrimination, particularly those of 
Pastorius and his wife, Anna, the daughter of Doctor Klos- 
terman of Mulheim. All that is characteristic of Quaker- 
ism, and the zeal and faith of its votaries, are set forth in 
this tribute with an enthusiasm not frequently encountered 
even in Whittier’s verse. The poet’s large Catholicity is 
revealed in every line, and no suggestion appears of affecta- 
tion, narrowness, or prejudice. 

Little need be said of Whittier’s prose writings. A por- 
tion only of them has been preserved and published.* At 
best his prose is ephemeral. “Margaret Smith’s Jour- 
nal,” a sort of historical novel, or series of character 
sketches, is the more important performance of the collec- 
tion. It deals with the early history of the colony, and to 
the antiquary offers much that is entertaining. The author of 
the journal is supposed to be a Church of England woman, and 
she treats with candor the problems of 1678. Here and 
there poems appear, scattered through the narrative, but the 
quaint manner of the tale is its chiefest quality. Whittier 
has also written “Old Portraits and Modern Sketches,” 
“Literary Recreations,” and “ Miscellanies,” but their value 
is not of much moment. One of his minor essays is devoted 
to a dissection of Carlyle’s “Latter-day Pamphlets.” In 
this the Sage of Ecclefechan is roundly taken to task for his 
attitude on the slave question. But it is solely as a lyrist 
that the fame of Whittier will live. In this department of 
poesy he is supreme. He never married. For years his 
constant companion was his sister, Elizabeth, with whom he 
lived, now at Amesbury and again at Danvers. She, too, 
was a graceful poet, and in one of her brother’s volumes, 
some of her more striking pieces are included. These are 
“The Dream of Argyll,” “Lady Franklin,” and “The 
Wedding Veil.” 





FAITH IN GOD AS A PERSONAL EQUATION. 


BY C. A. BARTOL. 

From time to time our seats of learning send out experts 
to study some just occurring phenomenon, a meteor, comet, 
eclipse, or transit of a planet across the sun. The sky isa 
clock. It is important to fix the moment when an astro- 
nomical motion or change takes place. Even trained ob- 
servers differ in the quickness of their sight and accriacy of 
their recollections. To secure all possible certain‘y in the 
record an average is taken of the several conclusions at which 
they arrive, that the exact revolutions in the heavens may be 
registered in the knowledge of the human mind. In diverse 
fashion, for a greater end, the same method may be used and 
held good with those whose inner sense and memory report 
the supernal manifestation we call God. These deeper seers 
are too many to be in any single catalogue referred to or 
named. We take a just liberty in citing a few for what, 
according to their various intellectual constitutions, their 
witness may be worth, selecting modern instances rather 
than ancient, to make a present judgment more clear. 

First, let us summon to the stand the chief soldier of the 
last century, Napoleon the First. For any prejudice on his 
part in favor of religion or the church we might search into 
his origin, education, character, or conduct in vain. Never 
from any bias of veneration or disposition to worship, or 
inclination to accept ecclesiastical tradition, was a trans- 
cendent intellect more completely divorced. By no actor 
on this stage of the earth have the conventional rules of 
deportment been so summarily set aside. The ten command- 
ments were not principles he minded, but counters with 
which he played. Henry Ward Beecher granted some privi- 
lege of deception “if the lying were sublime.” But Bona- 
parte’s mendacity was often mean. His love of country 
degenerated into idolatry of himself. Devotion to his 
dynasty destroyed affection for his wife. He could not be 
accounted honest or pure. He fell from the throne because 
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he renounced allegiance to the truth. “He that resists the 
moral law,” says Emerson, “fights with an enemy not sub- 
ject to casualty.’’ Yet no unfaithfulness or demoralization 
quite quenched the keenness of the Corsican conqueror’s 
sight. He was not so irreverent in theory as he seemed to 
be in fact. Listening to the discourse of the French atheists 
at evening on board ship, from the East, he pointed to the 
star-lit skies, and said, “ Your talk, gentlemen, is very fine; 
but who made all that?” He declared that the duration 
beyond his own of Christ’s kingdom was proof of his divin- 
ity. Christ to him was one with God. In the light of rea- 
son alone, insulated as far as it may be from the glow in the 
heart, he renders a deposition free at least from superstitious 
taint. He was not a believer on the score of being a fol- 
lower or a saint. If, as writes an apostle, the devils believe 
and tremble, we subject them to no deduction or discount 
for the evidence they give and grudge. The French despot, 
at this point of the personal equation, must, therefore, be 
allowed unimpeached to come as witness for the powerand order 
and personality in the universe for which he so stoutly stands. 
The best painting of him is not as in the council or on the field, 
but on deck amid the scorners, and the constellations, and the 
tossing waves. His vouchers fora Deity demonstrated, more 
than did his code or his conquests, the altitude of his thought. 
To the Christian creed he yields the unsuspicious verdict of 
an understanding that was immense. When his brother 
Joseph, King of Naples, charged him with coldness, he 
answered, “My friendship has the dimensions of my mind.” 
If the value of his theologic opinion is to have the same 
measure as his private regard, the observation he made to 
his infidel comrades merits large scope and weight. His 
conception was from a purely rational contemplation of the 
material world. David says the fool in his heart denies God. 
Napoleon was no fool. An ill-equipped doctor of divinity, 
like one who sees with half an eye, or grasps with his left 
hand, he yet found the invisible energy so real and over- 
whelming as to force, despite prevailing unbelief and against 
all prepossessions, his unqualified assent. 

But to establish a personal equation, his solitary name or 
oath would not suffice. What, on the same problem, says 
one so unlike the great captain as that foremost of German 
thinkers, Immanuel Kant? He does not find proof enough 
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in the outward world. With a speculative process he tries 
to eke out the argument from design. Doctor Samuel 
Clarke, before him, had offered an a priori proof of the being 
of a God; and when a student of his book pronounced it 
unintelligible, the class-professor answered, “Is it not better 
to say you do not understand it?” But, even in his own 
improved restatement, it did not quite satisfy Kant. He 
felt constrained to retreat for its confirmation, from meta- 
physical reasoning to the moral sentiment in the soul of 
man. ‘To the word of nature and the guess of theory he 
was convinced that conscience must render its aid, and be 
the voice of God. “Two things,” he said, “are sublime, 
the human conscience and the stars.” To the outer he joined 
that inner light without which the firmament would to us, 
as to the brute it does, shine in vain. From this kindling 
in our heart which discloses the law of duty, ere from the 
hand of any Moses its lines could be cut in stone, the In- 
finite Divinity, if not comprehended, is authoritatively 
shown. 
And his mind is the sky, 
Than all it holds more great, more high. 

Such, in the personal equation of faith in God, is the note 
added by Kant, who surpassed in discernment the French 
emperor, while doubting the strength of his plea. In his 
idea all the spheres that roll in the upper vault could not per- 
suade of an almighty roller anybody in whose own bosom 
the same resistless push is not felt, prescribing an orbit of 
behavior grander than that coursing through measureless 
space, which, as we muse, becomes a figure of our obliga- 
tions, but to the insect reveals no order and suggests no law. 
Man makes with his mind the things he scans with his eyes. 
They do not exist to the beast. To the soul they express 
or indorse a righteousness unbounded and alive, and ad- 
monish us to do right because it is right, and from that 
motive alone. 

But as the old Greek sage said, the world flows. All is a 
river. There is something hard and rigid in law without 
love, inspiration, and grace.. Against the Jewish system 
Paul accordingly protested as of “works.” Doctor Chan- 
ning, one said, “was kept from the highest goodness because 
his sense of rectitude was so overmastering and severe.” 
Creation is a circle, not a straight line. Beside the man of 
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action and the philosopher, we must have the poet or be- 
holder of beauty to finish this personal equation of faith. 
With Kant and Bonaparte, let us conjoin Wordsworth, per- 
haps the chief of recent singers if we take him at his best. 
He is not blind but open-eyed to the frame of our abode, and 
not insensible to the claim of uprightness with its categori- 
cal imperative after nature’s imperative mood. But he sup- 
plies the third note of beauty for a harmonic chord. Thus 
that harp, which is the universe, is well strung to celebrate 
the praises of the Author in whom it consists and endures. 
The three concordant elements are braided together in our 
bard’s curiously composed and happy style which leaves 
nothing out. But at first he is congenitally transported and 
almost infatuated by the scene into which he is born. 


The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion. 


Rock, and mountain, and wood overcame him with their 
forms. He needed no interest “unborrowed from the eye.” 
In nature-worship he was our great high-priest. As the 
serpent is said to charm its victim, and hold its prey motion- 
less to be devoured, so the world wound him in its monstrous 
coils. The image of wood or stone, which the idolater 
rears, generates other idolaters, and continues idolatry with- 
out end. So Jupiter, and Mars, and Venus in the sky, 
named after heathen deities, in default or oversight of the 
unseen object of reverence, are unawares adored. The stars, 
we lift our eyes to, gaze back and subdue our minds. But 
this absorption in nature was, in Wordsworth’s case, only 
a temporary phase during the period of his youth. Seneca 
says, beauty is the outside of a person and by no dissection dis- 
closed. So it is a surface index of the creation, the veil 
hung over every omnipotent work. The dates of Words- 
worth’s pieces, as well as the diverse moods and motives of 
his verse, hint his ever profounder penetration into the soul 
of things, while he never misses or omits their entrancing 
spell. Witness his “Ode to Duty” as evincing this 
advance : — 


Stern lawgiver! Yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face. 
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Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh 
and strong. 


Here is a long step forward from his earliest lines, loyal 
as he still is to the nature which a supernatural transcends, and 
which beauty forevermore fails not to complete and clothe. 
But he feels 


Something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


He no longer stops and rings at the door, or admires the 
house of the Lord for its splendid architecture, but enters 
as a guest to unite and identify himself with the Being by 
which all is built, and who presides as host. 

Grazing the rock of fetichism does the poet fall into the 
guif of pantheism? If so, Paul was there already with his 
‘¢God above all, and through all, and in all.” There is 
no pantheism where there is prayer, although prayer and 
praise have “imperfect offices,” as Wordsworth declares, 
when the human has share and fellowship with the divine. 
But he worships the Lord, as the older prophets did, “in the 
beauty of holiness,” and in the personal equation this is his 
especial contribution to our faith in God. 

Thus power, integrity, and beauty are by Napoleon, 
Kant, and Wordsworth set forth. What symbols are in their 
names! None of them, however, laid on science the stress for 
which that other great observer, Charles Darwin, stands. He, 
more than anyone else, has traced from structural beginnings 
the evolution of organic life. The “long road from the 
oyster to Plato,” owning some breaks on the way, yet not 
missing the direction and unaltered trend, he has surveyed. 
He does not pretend to describe, formulate, or even conceive, 
but only assumes, the primeval energy by which it was laid 
out and still runs on. But he has a lowliness in which 
veneration of the indescribable streams from a fathomless 
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source. His homage is to what was ineffable in the thought 
of the devout Jew who turned over the leaf on which was 
written the word he dared not speak. If he be not a theist 
by profession, he bows as gently before “the perfect whole ” 
as at a shrine does the bishop in any cathedral, or disciple of 
a pious school. The mystic is right claiming in his essence 
to be God or of God, but wrong with any ambition saying 
to others, “I and my Father are one.” “Enter into thy 
closet!” Silence is the ear or whispering gallery of our 
speech to him or his to us. This communication was clear 
and open for Darwin, though, like many a student, he never 
displayed or could lay it bare. The one in the universal is 
taught by this evolutionist and foremost scientist. The 
unity in terrestrial life has by no ancient or modern author 
ever been shown so amply before, although he does not hold 
to the definitions of any theological school or handle the 
horoscope of a future lot. He confesses his ignorance, but 
does not practice reticence, being the most candid of men. 
He casts away alike assumption and reserve. He knows 
of nature more than does anybody beside, but of what out- 
strips it he specifies not a jot. He is asked what, in our 
doubt of coming events, weshall do. Our duty, is his reply. 
So, in the personal equation, this physicist and Kant, the 
metaphysician, agree. On behavior by naturalist and phil- 
osopher and poet and captain, the dominant accent is laid. 
Darwin declares that, in his devotion to close investigation, 
his imagination had been starved, and his relish for poetry, 
even of Shakespeare, lost. Anton Rubinstein said to me, 
“These people who ask wherefrom and whereto I find it diffi- 
cult to be with.” To the what of fact Darwin’s interest 
and appetite were confined. But over all mist of shifting 
fortunes to befall towers moral obligation to a height with 
which Horeb or Sinai could not vie. In this “conclusion 
of the whole matter” Darwin accords with King Solomon 
whose Book of Proverbs has the same drift and end. 

In this personal equation the English explorer is matched 
by the American commander Grant. When he lay sick and 
dying that general was asked by his minister to name the 
greatest thought that had ever reached his mind. He 
answered, “That I have tried to do my duty.” Nothing 
leaves his lips about Vicksburg or Shiloh, Atlanta or Rich- 
mond. He tells what he had endeavored, but nought that 
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he hadachieved. Notasyllable of total depravity, or trinity, 
or atonement, or immortality is uttered, but of conduct alone 
he speaks. When the clergyman reads of the healing miracles, 
which the Bible reports, as though they might be continued, 
Grant listens and makes no remark. On his record alone he 
rests. 

Thus only in the binding moral sentiment is agreement to 
be found. Emerson says, in the ecstacy of devotion we 
must flee from our doctrine of divine impersonality “as 
Joseph left his coat in the harlot’s hands.” But he adds 
that religion is moral throughout. Dr. Wayland declared 
that his Baptist brethren did not preach morals enough. 
Dr. Hedge said to me, “God is the moral supreme! Duty, 
weil interpreted, includes the whole, not only action, but 
worship, too. If there bea God, we ought to revere and obey 
him, and so Jesus makes the two great commandments to 
be love to God and man. If there be a heaven we should 
with long forecast fit ourselves for such a home. The right, 
largely construed, takes in all we can do, or be, or become. 
Every consideration we may entertain converges and concen- 
trates on our character and will. On the personal equation, 
this is the decision without dissent, of all the intellectual 
peers. 

Abraham Lincoln, the patriot, is one witness more. His 
patriotism was not an empty or noisy profession, but like 
the pent-up flame that turns a hundred wheels in the mill or 
on the track. As a dispassionate but steady and consum- 
ing fire it wrought all other affections to the service of itself. 
He would save the nation “with or without slavery,” biding 
his time and the hour of doom. Urged by Sumner, or 
pestered by Chase, or anticipated by Fremont, he in his 
patience never failed, but matured his plan. When Secre- 
tary Stanton called him a fool he said Stanton was apt to be 
right. To Phillips, branding him as a slave hound, like 
the master who was silent under accusation, he made no 
reply. When Douglass informed him he was thought to be 
slow, he said, “You may observe I never go back.” To 
deliver the land in all its compass he was raised up. In 
such aim he persevered. What was his support but that 
Divine Providence on which he waited, while the shadow 
of martyrdom fell on his far-away and mournful eyes? On 
the God he could not hurry he leaned. Early in his his- 
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tory as a lawyer he had written a treatise to disprove the 
idea of a personal God as described in the creeds. But 
with a greater task, as he said, than Washington’s in his 
hands, he was driven back to the Being he had denied. The 
father of his country made no appeals more solemn or so 
direct as his to the Most High. He covenants with Him 
like Abraham his namesake. He will free the bondman if 
God will grant a signal victory to our arms. In his secret 
bosom the solemn promise that some might think supersti- 
tious was made; when the tide of invasion was turned back 
the contract was kept. But for the discharge of his office 
alone the superhuman help was sought. He wanted the 
wind of inspiration to sail the ship of state, at whose helm 
he stood. He. prized the fountain of his piety for its flow 
into the channels of his duty; and as food to the sentiment of 
right and impulse fora people’s redemption his religion was 
dear to his soul. In this view all the characters we have 
cited concur. Even Bonaparte, who ended as the subjuga- 
tor, began as the savior of France, with a mission he 
accepted, and had no right, or liberty, or wish to shun. 
Whether the pre-eminent man be a victor or sage, bard or 
discoverer, or civil and political head, he must refer to and 
acknowledge an adorable power that sustains his deeds or 
prompts immortal words. That the persons I cite I also 
correctly represent, or that they are competent to testify, we 
need for proof only the trumpet of fame by which their titles 
are blown. The verdict in their personal equation is the 
existence of God. 

The worth of such an equation, as bearing on a primary 
and fundamental persuasion, we can scarce overrate. It is a 
plus quantity, and a positive contribution not to be cancelled 
or set aside by the minus figure or pure negation of atheism 
and unbelief. No atheists and infidels appear by any qual- 
ity enabled to vie with their opponents or meet them in the 
lists. “The denying spirit,” as Goethe calls the devil, is 
inferior in mind as well as virtue to the one which affirms. 
“To take God out of history,” says Emerson, is “to take the 
sun out of heaven.” “Character,” says Hedge, “is the 
centre. Genius, in comparison, but the accident in a man.” 
The catalogue of unbelievers presents few examples of either 
of these traits, which in the believing company so shine and 
abound. But, says one of the old saintly fathers, “ aliquando 
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in exigquis ecelesia ;” sometimes the church exists in a minor- 
ity of a few. So faith must not be defined by dogma, or 
limited to a segt, or shut up in sacraments, or bounded by a 
denomination, or cut to the measure of any compromise, or 
shorn of its majestic spiritual proportions by the edge of 
any opinion which scholastic logic can shape and grind. 
Profession without conviction is pretence. “ Words alone,” 
says Goethe again, are “smoke that clouds the celestial 
glow.” From Socrates to Jesus, neither of whom wrote 
down but only spoke out their doctrine, the charge of 
recreancy has always been brought against the men whose 
trust in their Author was most entire. Episcopacy’s latest 
sentence deposes from its ministry a clergyman for doubting 
the bodily resurrection of an unbegotten Son. “If the bread 
and wine be taken from the table,” said a communicant, 
“what have we left?” Whatever is true, and good, and 
everlasting, remains, is the unanswerable reply. 

Out of hundreds, scarce less distinguished, I have selected 
afew names. <A “cloud of witnesses” who can count! 

Is the personal equation better made up of a measureless 
multitude, uncelebrated in story, who have created and 
marched after the leaders of their host? However, in 
some sense it may so be, yet original testimonies of compe- 
tent observers have a weight which the subservient camp- 
followers cannot claim. In the scientific personal equation 
every man is capable and renders an independent report. 
Only those persons who do not borrow their ethical opinions, 
but are authors of their own thoughts, can in any matter of 
responsible judgment turn the scale. A human crowd may 
signify hardly more than a school of fish, flight of birds, 
perch of parrots, swarm of bees, or flock of sheep. The 
guides, who give purpose and direction to affairs, must, in 
our estimate, stand forth or be singled out. In a broad 
way the whole Christian communion is the personal equation 
of faithinGod. But Christianity, like a fissiparous creature, 
divides and subdivides spontaneously into Greek, Romish, 
and Protestant bodies, whose radical unity, amid marked 
dissimilarity, is harder than that of the animal kingdom to 
trace. Religious differences and contradictions unavoidably 
arise. Many in the fold, who chafe under the yoke of 
arbitrary rule, lack courage and keep still. Outspoken dis- 
senters undergo trial, and are disciplined or dropped. Prin- 
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ciple loses its premium, and policy gives an uncertain sound. 
We cannot poll the temple on any question of morals or 
theology for a final vote. Entering a richly carved, finely 
ornamented, and softly cushioned place of worship, Mr. 
Garrison said, “This church seems so entirely fitted for the 
accommodation and comfort of man as to leave no room for 
God.” His house is in the pious breast. They preach his 
word who do his will. They are alone the witnesses not for- 
sworn, and take their authority from the Holy Ghost. 
Atheists who disown, and agnostics who ignore the divine 
Being have only disfavor from superior intelligences and 
no consent from the general mass of mankind. But into our 
equation some main articles of ecclesiastical courts do not 
come, because, from being subjects of long dispute, they 
suffer at last discredit and disuse. A human fall, an infalli- 
ble book, a virgin birth, and a mortal rising from the grave 
are still written in creeds and engraved in chancels, but not 
inscribed on the tables of the heart or proclaimed with the 
once familiar unction from the desk. Added to worldly 
doubt an intra-mural scepticism now eats the substance of 
these dogmas away. When we go about the metaphoric 
Zion and Jerusalem of our sires, to tell of the towers, one 
stone upon another is not found. The outward cathedral 
stands, but the congregation which is its interior is honey- 
combed with unbelief. A building will crumble if the 
foundation be sandy, or it will sink or settle in made land. 
So we can have for the rock of principle no safe substitute 
of artificial props. How deeply by clergy and laity this is 
felt every recent trial for heresy is proof. When by a bare 
majority of his judges Mr. MacQueary is warned or con- 
demned, and resigns before he can be expelled, we learn 
how widely the symbols of worship are questioned and their 
basis sapped, till the whole insincere structure seems a card 
castle needing no earthquake to topple over what a little 
wind of debate will blow down, as an avalanche may be 
started from its delicate poise on the mountain-side by a 
motion ora breath. There is sometimes doubt whether that 
is more than a shower which proves to be a flood. The 
French minister saw a revolution when his master, Louis 
XVI., fancied only a revolt. But religion is too mighty in 
our nature that any fatal catastrophe should be feared. The 
ark of confidence in the power, we are made by, has room for 
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every soul. Schism is asafety-valve, notan alarm. Volca- 
noes scare and do not ruin the world. At moral eruptions 
let us not quake! Something must happen as the spirit 
grows too great and potent to be held any longer in the 
form. But it escapes and is not destroyed. When the 
Hebrew bottles had burst all of the wine was not spilt. The 
shaking and rending of the Orthodox, Presbyterian, Catho- 
lic, Episcopal, Trinitarian, or Unitarian bodies, is not for 
their harm but reform. For what do they exist but the bet- 
terment of the world? Their catechisms will be wisely 
shortened, and their decaying rituals pruned. The wheat 
will be garnered, and the chaff burnt. Only when purged 
from error can truth have its emphasis and use. Atheism 
itself is a challenge for a better theism, and Thoreau said it 
might be comparatively popular with God. 





ASSOCIATION IN CLUBS WITH ITS BEARINGS 
ON WORKING-WOMEN. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


WERE these pages to be merely a chronicle of the many 
clubs of many orders, designed for the general help and 
enlightenment of wage- — women, its telling would be 
left to other hands. Of the facts and incidents making up 
each year of such work, hundreds are ready to speak, and of 
fullest knowledge. They have given their best time, 
strength, energy, and faith. Organization has not, as it so 
often does, affected personal work or interest. On the con- 
trary, these clubs have done more toward individualizing 
effort than any recent scheme of philanthropy, and their 
scope is steadily broadening. 

With the particular we can all deal through printed 
reports of single clubs, or the larger one of the general con- 
vention of all clubs for working girls, held in New York in 
April, 1890, and followed by the less formal but well-nigh 
as important yearly meeting for 1891, in which steady inter- 
est and great increase in numbers were reported. It is the 
general aspects of the movement that are in question, and 
of this there can be given hardly more than outline of some 
thoughts as to both methods and principles; the necessity 
that lies at the heart of the matter, and the purpose that 
most needs fuifilment. 

To one who watches the course of progress as a whole, the 
nineteenth century holds one fact unknown to any other since 
time began. From the day when man and woman left Eden 
behind, and entered the world without the gates, mutually 
accusing and excusing, profound curiosity as to each other 
has filled the mind of both. Each generation has settled to 
its own satisfaction the office, the duty, and the general 
status of its women, and the succeeding one worked out its 
own conception as diligently and with as enthusiastic con- 
viction that the final solution had come, as if no other had 
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ever lived or spoken. It was the riddle of the Sphinx still 
unsolved, and whether any day that time will know is to 
give final reply, who shall say? Poet, philosepher, law- 
maker, each and all have had their say, and still for every 
fresh comer on the stage, the old puzzle has the same place ; 
and eyes, look deep as they may, find that below every depth 
sounded lies another still unfathomed and, it may be, un- 
fathomable. 

So long as outward interests made small part of the life 
of woman, and their chief end was as speedy a seeking and 
finding of the individual man who was to be her special 
phase of the general problem, women remained for each other 
a secondary matter. Now and then a great friendship proved 
what treasures might lie in close relations between women, 
but for the most part, there was subtle antagonism born of 
all past conditions, and an inevitable result of that past and 
its dealings with women. It is the nineteenth century with 
all its complex conditions that has opened up to us the true 
interpretation of the past, that has given birth to the wide 
sense of mutual obligation, and demonstrated what is still 
but in its beginning, the fact of capacity, and what training 
may do for mind and spirit. 

Negative virtues summed up in all that patient, cour- 
ageous endurance of hard conditions must mean, have filled 
the past. To-day the positive ones are uppermost, and to 
all women some form of action outside old lines is becoming 
possible. To do something, to do a great many things as 
continuously and as perfectly as possible, is the ambition of 
the American woman, and she fulfils her desire in a thou- 
sand ways. Barely a generation ago, her only outlets beyond 
the home were the sewing and the missionary society. To- 
day, every town of any size has its woman’s club and its 
committees for general work, and chief among these is 
always philanthropy, and the whole machinery for evening 
social inequalities and diminishing the spread of poverty 
and crime. 

Out of it all has come a strong conviction. It is that no 
work has vital power that does not rouse in those for whom 
it is undertaken an impulse toward personal effort. It is 
the individual we seek in the unformed mass. Individuation, 
not massing, is the law of progress, and to arrive at this con- 
viction is the chief end of most of the work already done. 
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Everywhere this thought has begun to stir, and from prison, 
reformatory, asylum, alike comes the report of experiment, 
investigation, patient and curious searching into causes, and 
the record of results. 

To this long category is now to be added all phases of 
organization among and for working women and girls. At 
once we recognize that it is prine ipally within the last decade 
that their claims have been made plain. The philanthropist 
has ignored them and, from the nature of their lives, they 
have been cut off from most of the possibilities opening 
before their more fortunate sisters. More than for most 
women, was there mutual distrust and suspicion. For the 
lowest order of worker, competition of the fiercest made this 
inevitable, while for every ascending grade it remained true 
in lessening but always certaim ratio. 

To-day, the same conditions, intensified, hedge about all 
industries open to women, these now numbering over four 
hundred. The struggle for most of them has been of 
nature unknown to any previous generation. It is marvel- 
lous that in the midst of a thousand temptations, of priva- 
tions of every order, the knowledge that wages by no means 
keep pace with the increase of trades, and that limitations 
are sharper and sharper, that the record for most is that of 
honest, hard-working, patient lives. To preach co-opera- 
tion to these wqmen has been till now a waste of time. 
“Homes” have for many years offered them shelter at the 
lowest possible price, and thus a common meeting-ground ; 
but few accept the life they impose. To the independent 
spirited worker, they are tainted always by the implication 
of charity, by inflexible rules, and usually by sharply defined 
sectarianism. Of late, also, it has been found that some 
employers take advantage of their cheapness as an argument 
for reducing wages, and thus they are in added disfavor. 

“Friendly Societies” were the first success. These origi- 
nated in England, naturally a generation in advance in such 
thought, and owing this advance to Kingsley and Frederick 
Maurice, and the list of eager followers, who, forty years 
and more ago, faced conditions but now becoming our own. 
The growth of the mercantile spirit, with its greed for 
money-getting, has brought in its train a decreasing wage, 
the sweating system, and all the evils born of the mad rush 
for wealth. No nation faces a more complicated problem. 
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A hundred alien elements brought in by emigration, compete 
with native labor, and make stumbling-blocks for the feet 
of all workers, and thus distrust has intensified; and to fuse 
the mass of opposite creeds, desires, and purposes into any 
coherence and unity has appeared less and less a possibility. 

The history of labor in this country had included from 
the beginning, organization for men. This was accepted as 
necessary and inevitable, and the workingman, even when 
most discontented and unreasonable, had come to represent 
something firm, self-reliant, and loyal to his class. The 
consciousness of his manhood and his rights as a man were 
ingrained facts, but till the Knights of Labor sent out the 
“Preamble ” which, in spite of their failure to live up to it, 
is one of the most perfect exponents of both the rights and 
duties of the worker, women had no share in the scheme. 

Under the old regime, all workers had been part of the 
family. The apprentice system included this, but the sud- 
den broadening of all avenues to wealth, brought about by 
the enormous growth of the country, and the improved 
machinery which met the new demand for production, ended 
the old and brought in the new. Inevitably in this new, 
the individual dropped out of sight. Workers became 
simply “hands” and remain so. That bodies owning souls 
and brain are also to be included, forms no part of the con- 
sideration. Society had long concentrated its work princi- 
pally on the criminal, and thus a mass®of hard working, 
patient women and girls who also must earn, and who began 
the work, untrained, undeveloped, and gaining their knowl- 
edge of both life and work through sharp experience, walked 
in our midst unregarded and uncared for. 

In the great cities a portion lived at home, but the large 
part were lodged in tenement-houses, or, if a little higher 
class of worker, in narrow hall bedrooms of cheap boarding- 
houses, or clubbed together in a larger one. 

The report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor for 1884, 
on the working-women of Boston, their wages, lives, and 
general conditions, was one of the first strong impulses 
toward betterment. As in all suddenly defined need of 
action, the movement began almost simultaneously at differ- 
ent points, Philadelphia taking the lead. The “ Working- 
Woman’s Guild” of that city, an offshoot of the New Cen- 
tury Club, owes its life as does also that of the parent stem, 
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to the wisdom and energy of a woman who has always 
ignored recognition, and gone her quiet way, bent only upon 
accomplishing her purpose, Mrs. Eliza S. Turner, the first 
president of the New Century Club. It was to her that New 
York workers turned when the thought came also to them 
that the dreary lives of shop girls and general workers might 
be lightened, and there are points in the Philadelphia sy stem 
still to be attempted in New York. 

There is small occasion for criticism of methods. All 
know the untiring energy and devotedness of Miss Dodge 
and her work, and the Convention of Working Girls Clubs 
held in New York, in April, 1890, demonstrated the ex- 
traordinary change that six years of work had brought about. 

For every city where the experiment had been tried, hun- 
dreds had learned two things that underlie the formation of 
any such organization. First, that there are means of hap- 
piness and of growth within the reach of all workers, and 
second, that out of such organization grows a feeling of 
mutual trustfulness, solidarity, and “a confidence in the 
power of concentrated action, which will enable the worker 
to make effectual claim to larger and juster share of the 
product of her labor.” 

Seventy-five societies banded together to these ends, met 
at the New York Convention, and gave three days to general 
discussion of what had already been done, and of methods 
of enlarging the work. Full details can be found in the 
formal report issued shortly afterward, and to be had on 
application to the secretary.* 

One of the most vital phases of effort connected with the 
movement is the White Cross Society, and the special talks 
to girls, hundreds of whom have received from this source their 
first lesson in the laws of life. Classes of every variety, 
from languages to cooking, have been formed, and the Phil- 
adelphia Guild, an absolutely unsectarian one, has included 
light carpentering, and other features of industrial training. 

Further detail of the practical side is unnecessary, since he 
who runs may read. That there is sometimes too evident an 
attempt to wipe out dividing lines, and reach the level of 
the lowest worker, is at least a venial fault. At best it is a 
task filled with difficulties. The sense of perfect equality, 
— the “I’m as good as you are” feeling, is strong in every 
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one. How to guide this personal independence so that it 
may keep the soul of wholesomeness within, yet learn that 
there is no equality save as souls seek the same things and 
those the highest, is the problem to be solved. 

A myriad questions arise which only experience can 
answer. But one thing is certain. Of all the clubs form- 
ing on every hand, none are of such vital power, or so essen- 
tial to any growth for women, as a whole, as these for the 
worker. Her wage at best for the whole United States is, 
as given in the report of the United States Bureau of Labor 
for 1888, entitled “Working Women in Large Cities,” a 
trifle under five dollars a week. The actual figures are 
$4.84. These mean sharp limitations; so sharp that when 
their possibilities are summed up, one has hardly words to 
praise, in just measure, the patience, the fidelity of the mass 
of these workers. Every influence from without tends to 
force them toa dead level and to keep them there. It is, then, 
a demand upon more fortunate women, to lighten hard con- 
ditions, and give to all the knowledge in which lies their 
only hope of escape. 

Admit as we must the ignorance, incompetence, and want 
of discipline in many, it is necessary to look, not at the in- 
dividual, but the mass out of which is to be developed the 
capacity which alone gives title to rank as individuals. 

“Masses,” wrote Emerson long ago, “are rude, lame, 
unmade, pernicious in their demands, and need not be flat- 
tered but to be schooled. I wish not to concede anything 
to them, but to tame, drill, divide, and break them up, and 
draw individuals out of them.” 

It is this work that is to be accomplished by the whole 
enormous system of clubs. They are simply one form of the 
higher education, the development of the lacking sense 
among women, and thus there can be no over-estimation of 
the value. But they are means, not end. Association for 
many purposes, voluntary and not enforced co-operation, is 
the life we accept as the natural outgrowth of any genuine 
civilization, nor can we fix the limit of such growth or such 
association. Yet always behind it, it is the individual soul, 
— the individual right to the best and highest that life can 
give, that is to come. 

On this point there must be no doubt. More and more we 
must be freed from every bond of mere custom and tradition, 
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every blunder or error of the past, still casting its shadow 
on the present. It is liberty that is to grow. Not license, 
which wears its mask, but the liberty born of conflict and 
conquest of error; liberty that will carry with it equality of 
opportunity for development of every faculty born in one, 
and thus secure to all honest work just wage to the worker, 
and something in life besides work. 

Our present danger lies in supposing that these clubs give 
all that the worker needs or has right toask. On the con- 
trary, they are simply the token of the better day she is to 
know. They are our education no less than hers. They 
mean the growth of justice to the individual, the dominion 
of a principle toward which the ages have struggled, and in 
which every circumstance of life has made women deficient. 
What generations may still pass before the lesson is learned, 
who shall say? Yet, when once the book is unsealed, we 
learn quickly, and thus how can we doubt that the future 
whose dawn even now flushes our east, holds a life known as 
yet chiefly to the dreamers? The new century so near its 
opening brings with it the promise for which the past has 
waited. One prophet at least has realized its significance, 


and it is Victor Hugo who shall give us its keynote : — 


“ For four hundred years the human race has not made a step 
but what has left its plain vestige behind. We enter now upon 
great centuries. The sixteenth century will be known as the age 
of painters, the seventeenth will be termed the age of writers, 
the eighteenth, the age of philosophers, the nineteenth, the age 
of apostles and prophets. To satisfy the nineteenth century it is 
necessary to be the painter of the sixteenth, the writer of the 
seventeenth, the philosopher of the eighteenth, and it is also 
necessary, like Louis Blanc, to have the innate and holy love of 
humanity which constitutes an apostolate, and opens up a prophetic 
vista into the future. In the twentieth war will be dead, the 
scaffold will be dead, animosity will be dead, royalty will be 
dead, but man will live. For all there will be but one country,— 
that country the whole earth; for all there will be but one hope, 
—that hope the whole heaven. All hail, then, to that noble 
twentieth century which shall own our children, and which our 
children shall inherit.” 





CITIZENSHIP AND SUFFRAGE; THE YAR- 
BROUGH DECISION. 


BY FRANCIS MINOR. 

NOTHING demonstrates more clearly the importance and 
necessity of the ballot for woman than the apathy and in- 
difference with which the movement in its favor is regarded 
by men generally. 

The object and purpose of that movement is to secure for 
one half of the people or citizens a political right, which is 
at present monopolized and enjoyed solely by the other half. 

A favorite method of objection with men of weak minds is 
that of saying, women do not want to vote; if they did, they 
could have the ballot in twenty-four hours. Such state- 
ments are contemptible. They are untrue, to begin with, and 
they treat a grave political question in a frivolous manner. 

It has been publicly stated by a senator of the United 
States, upon the floor of the Senate, that more petitions in 
favor of woman suffrage had been presented to Congress, 
than upon all other subjects combined. But the matter 
does not rest upon the basis of the number of petitioners. 
Federal suffrage is a right or privilege of Federal citizen- 
ship, and as such, should be enjoyed by all citizens who 
desire to exercise it. 

It is the duty of the national government to protect this 
right, although not a single petition had been presented for 
that purpose. It would be an alarming state of things, if 
fundamental rights depended upon the whims or fancies of 
individuals, and they do not thus depend. 

For more than twenty years, Congress has been petitioned 
to submit an amendment of the Constitution forbidding the 
denial of the right of citizens of the United States to vote, 
on account of sex. Judging the future by the past, it is 
doubtful if such an amendment will ever be proposed. 

But the Supreme Court having decided that the right to 
vote for members of Congress is based upor the Constitution 
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of the United States, it becomes a matter of vital importance 
to ascertain whether or not the provision of the Constitu- 
tion to which the court refers is broad enough to include 
women as well as men. If it should be found to be so, then 
the work will be greatly lessened and simplified. It would 
then only be necessary to petition Congress to pass an act 
giving effect to the constitutional provision. This would 
be necessary, because the Constitution is not self-enforcing, 
but congressional legislation is required to make the right 
practically available. To promote a clearer understanding of 
the matter, the reader should keep constantly in mind the 
difference between Federal and State suffrage. 

The duaiity of suffrage is often lost sight of, even by per- 
sons otherwise well informed; and this is due, in part, to 
the union of the two rights in the same individual and in 
part to the fact, that at the polls the entire election is con- 
ducted by State officials and under State auspices, the 
Federal supervision of the election which is sometimes had 
serving the purpose merely of a report for the information 
of the House, or for the United States Circuit Court. 
Under these circumstances, the vast majority of voters 
easily conclude that their right to vote for every office is 
derived from the State, when, in truth, the States have no 
jurisdiction whatever over the Federal right of suffrage. 
Their authority is confined to the control of Federal elections, 
and even this is subject to the superior power of Congress. 

Section 4 of Article I. provides : — 

«“ The times, places, and manner of holding elections for sena- 
tors and representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choos- 
ing senators.” 

To the general voter it is a matter of indifference, whether 
the vote which he casts for a member of Congress is given 
under one authority or the other, so long as he is permitted 
to exercise the right. To the disfranchised citizen, how- 
ever, the matter appears in a totally different light. 

Again, under the Federal, as well as under the State Con- 
stitutions, there is a difference between the right to vote 
and the qualifications for voting, although they are often 
confounded; and this confusion, more than any other one 
thing, is the cause of women being denied the right of 
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Federal suffrage. It should also be borne in mind that the 
term “people,” as used in the original Constitution, is 
identical with that of citizen, now more commonly employed. 
To many this may seem to be a piece of superfluous infor- 
mation; nevertheless, the Supreme Court of the United States 
laid great stress upon it, and called particular attention to 
it, in the case of Scott v. Sandford, 19 Howard. Under the 
Federal Constitution again, there is no such thing as half- 
way citizenship. A person is either a citizen of the United 
States, or he is not, and Federal suffrage is conferred only 
upon the “people” or citizens, who are possessed of full 
citizenship, and consequently are members of the national 
body politic. In a closely contested congressional election, 
this might become an important question. Yet these for- 
eigners, who are not citizens, and may never become such, 
many of whom cannot read a line of English, are permitted 
to vote for our national law makers, while intelligent native- 
born citizens are denied the right. It is ashame that the 
men of this country permit such a thing! 

But the cardinal difference, the difference of differences, 
between the Constitution of the United States and those of 
the several States, in regard to the right of suffrage, lies in 
the fact that under the former the element of sex is wholly 
eliminated! 

The language of the Constitution which establishes the 
right of suffrage is as follows: — 

“ The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States ; and 
the electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature.” 
Article I., Section 2. 

The right to vote for members of the House of Representa- 
tives is thus vested in “the people of the several States,” 
without condition, limitation, or restriction of any kind, 
and especially without reference to sex. As men and women 
unitedly constitute the people, unitedly they are entitled to the 
Sranchise. The right is bestowed upon both classes, and neither 
is authorized to deprive the other of its exercise. Let it be 
repeated that under and by virtue of this section alone, men 
have voted for members of Congress since the foundation of 
the government; not because they are males; not because of 
their sex, as is the case with State suffrage, but because they 
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form a part of the people of the several States, in whom this 
Federal right is vested! And for precisely the same reason 
the other half of the people are also entitled to exercise this 
Federal right. ° 

If it be asked, why, then, have men, during all these years, 
deprived women of so plain a right, I reply, that it is not 
incumbent upon me to state why a wrong has been com- 
mitted, but only to point out how it may be remedied. It 
may be stated, however, that this century of wrong-doing is 
the result of an erroneous construction of the second clause 
of the section, relating to the qualifications of the electors. 
The Constitution established the right of suffrage, but did 
not prescribe the qualifications of the voters. In place of 
doing this, it adopted the qualifications of the several States 
for their voters, and required the Federal electors to con- 
form to them. 

To ascertain these, the Federal electors in each State must 
examine the law of the State, and comply with its require- 
ments on the subject of qualifications. None of the States, 
so far as I am aware, make sex a qualification for voting. 
It is made an element or condition of the right to vote, 
and in this way the right to vote in the States has been con- 
fined to males, the qualifications of the voter being an 
entirely different thing. But even if some States were to 
‘ank sex in the list of qualifications, it would apply only to 
their own voters. The Supreme Court has well observed 
in this Yarbrough case, that the Constitution of the United 
States is not only a part of the law of every State, but is the 
paramount law. The right of Federal suffrage was estab- 
lished in order that it might be exercised, and cannot be 
defeated by a State law disguised as a qualification. 

When the Federal Constitution was framed, and for many 
years thereafter, the qualifications required of State electors 
were three in number, to wit; age, residence, and property. 

This last qualification has long since been dispensed with, 
leaving only age and residence. As a matter of course, 
women could comply with these, as readily as men. 

But the trouble began, and is continued, by mistaking or 
confounding right with qualification, and it is to this latter 
only that the Constitution refers. In addition to this, no 
special attention was given to the subject by men. Their 
right to vote being undisputed, they did not grieve over the 
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wrongs of the other class, and thus the matter has drifted 
along. 

It will now be proper to consider the two decisions of the 
Supreme Court which bear directly upon the subject of 
Federal suffrage. 

The first is the case of Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wallace, 
in which the court held that the right of Federal suffrage, 
claimed by the plaintiff, did not exist. The decision was not 
adverse to the plaintiff on account of her sex, as commonly 
supposed, but because the court at that time was of the 
opinion that the subject of suffrage belonged entirely to the 
States; the court holding that the United States has no voters 
of its own creation, and that the Constitution of the United 
States does not confer the right of suffrage upon anyone. 

Entertaining these views the decision was necessarily 
adverse to the plaintiff. In reference to the matter of sex, 
the court said, that “sex has never been made an element of 
citizenship in the United States. In this respect men have 
never had an advantage over women. ‘The same laws pre- 
cisely apply to both.” It further said, “if the right of suf- 
frage is one of the necessary privileges of a citizen of the 
United States, then the constitution and laws of Missouri, 
confining it to men, are in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States, as amended, and consequently void.” 

This decision was rendered in 1875. Nine years later, in 
the Yarbrough case, 110 U. S., the court had changed its 
views, and decided that the right of Federal suffrage does 
exist, and is based upon the Constitution of the United 
States. The importance of this last decision, therefore, can- 
net be over-estimated. Although the question of woman’s 
right to the ballot was not in terms before the court, it is 
necessarily involved in any adjudication of the question of 
Federal suffrage. 

It is made so by the Constitution, which permits no dis- 
tinction to be made between citizens of the United States as 
regards this right. The right of suffrage, as declared by the 
court to exist, is vested in “the people of the several States.” 

The people consist of men and women. The right is, 
therefore, vested in men and women. 

An extract from the Yarbrough decision is here given: — 

After a statement of the facts, the court said: 

“ But it is not correct to say that the right to vote for a member 
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of Congress does not depend on the Constitution of the United 
States, The office, if it be properly called an office, is created by 
the Constitution, and by that alone. It also declares how it shall 
be filled, namely, by election. Its language is: 

«“¢The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States ; and 
the electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature.’ 
Article I., Section 2. 

“The States in prescribing the qualifications of voters for the 
most numerous branch of their own legislature, do not do this 
with reference to the election for members of Congress. Nor can 
they prescribe the qualifications for those, eo nomine. They de- 
fine who are to vote for the popular branch of their own legisla- 
ture, and the Constitution of the United States says the same 
persons shall vote for members of Congress in that State. It 
adopts the qualifications thus furnished as the qualifications of its 
own electors for members of Congress. Jt is not true, therefore, 
that the electors for members of Congress owe their right to vote 
to the State law, in any sense which makes the exercise of the 
right to depend exclusively on the law of the State.” 


We are next to consider the practical use to be made of 


this decision, and a further quotation from the decision itself 
will show what ought to be done. The court said: “The 
principle, however, that the protection of the exercise of the 
right is within the power of Congress, is as necessary to 
the right of other citizens to vote in general, as to the 
right to be protected against discrimination. The exercise 
of the right in both instances is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, and should be kept free and pure by congressional 
enactments whenever that is necessary.” 
Acting upon the suggestion of the court, the form of an 
act for this purpose is submitted. 
Aw Act 
To protect the right of citizens of the United States to register 
and to vote for members of the House of Representatives. 
Whereas, The right to choose members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is vested by the Constitution in the people of the sev- 
eral States, without distinction of sex; but for want of proper 
legislation has hitherto been restricted to one half of the people ; 
for the purpose, therefore, of correcting this error, and of giving 
effect to the Constitution : 
Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled : 
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Section 1. At all elections hereafter held in the several States 
of this Union for members of the House of Representatives, the 
right of citizens of the United States of either sex, above the age 
of twenty-one years, to register and to vote for such representa- 
tives, shall not be denied, or abridged, by the United States, or 
by any State, on account of sex. 

The authority of Congress to pass such an act, is not only upheld 
by the Supreme Court, but its passage is enjoined upon that body. 

In the Virginia convention of 1788, which was convened to 
consider and ratify the Federal Constitution, Mr. Madison, one 
of its framers, was asked to explain the meaning of the fourth sec- 
tion, particularly as to why Congress had an ultimate control over 
the time, place, and manner of holding elections of representa- 
tives, to which he replied, that the power was reserved because, 
“ should the people of any State by any means be deprived of the 
right of suffrage, it was judged proper that it should be remedied 
by the general government!” — Eilliot’s Debates 3. 366. 


No time could be more auspicious than the present, for 
the exercise by Congress of this reserved power, in view of 
the fact, that more than thirty millions of the people are 
deprived of the right of Federal suffrage. One would sup- 
pose that a fact of this character would arouse general atten- 


tion, and the wrong be corrected, but as we all know, such is 
not the case. The principle of the equality of all citizens 
under the law has never been reduced to actual practice. 
The right of suffrage represents, or is intended to represent, 
that equality. The woman suffrage movement is designed to 
bring about that result. Its motto is, one law for all citizens 
alike. Can anything be fairer or more just than this? There 
is no compulsion in the matter. Those who do not wish to 
vote need not do so, but the law should make it possible for 
all to vote. In consequence of the difficulties encountered, 
many suffragists are disposed to compromise the matter, and 
accept partial suffrage. I think this is a great mistake. It 
is a surrender of principle. It is an admission that the 
right may be given, or withheld, which is not true of 
Federal suffrage. That right is established in the Federal 
Constitution for all the people, or citizens, and should never 
be compromised or surrendered. 

It was in reference to the fact that Federal citizenship 
carries with it Federal suffrage, that the Supreme Court, in 
what is known as the Slaughter House Cases, 16 Wallace, 
crystalized the whole matter in these memorable words : — 
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“The negro having, by the fourteenth amendment, been de- 
clared to be a citizen of the United States, is thus made a voter 
in every State of the Union!” 


An entire volume is compressed in these words. 

Women are citizens of the United States, and are “thus 
made voters in every State of the Union,” needing only 
congressional recognition of the fact. A sixteenth amend- 
ment would add nothing to their right, except that it would 
include State suffrage. But why postpone the exercise of 
the Federal right on this account? Let women be recog- 
nized by Congress as Federal voters, and the States would, 
of their own accord, blot out the word “male” from their 
constitutions. 





THE LOGIC OF PORT-ROYAL AND 
MODERN SCIENCE.* 


BY PROF. T. FUNCK-BRENTANO. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Sucu were the corruptions of the Roman Church in the seven- 
teenth century, that a protest was inevitable against doctrines 
so Jesuitical, so subversive of true Christian religion. This pro- 
test led to the beginning of Jansenism. 

The first to protest were two friends, pious and austere men, 
brought up in the knowledge of the Church Fathers and of the 
Gospel,— Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, and Duverger, Abbé de St. 
Cyron. The former, after whose name their common disciples 
were called, opposed the benighted doctrines of the Jesuits, in his 
Augustinus, a profound and serious book, in which, bringing 
back to light the principles of St. Augustine, he demonstrated 
that no one could be saved unless he had freed himself from the 
sinful inclinations of the flesh, and had reconciled himself with 
God by an intimate faith-principle, leading to a life of obedience 
and holiness.f 

The views of these two friends were chiefly aimed at an inner 
and individual regeneration of the heart, and found special favor 
with a sisterhood of young ladies, of which St. Cyron became the 
director, and which had for Abbess the celebrated Mother 
Angélique Arnault,— namely, the convent of Port-Royal des 
Champs, situated three hours’ walk from Versailles.t 

By the side of this cloister of nuns, there soon came to establish 
themselves — in order to devote their time entirely to prayer and 
study— the famous Recluses of Port-Royal, distinguished and 
prominent men, who suddenly renounced the world, believing 





* Translated from the French and Annotated by G. H. Albert Myer, with Introduc- 
tion by the Translator. 


+ Histoire Universelle, by Vuillet. 


t We believe that, in the judgment of anenlightened charity, many Christian socie- 
ties, who are accustomed to denounce each other’s errors, will at length come to be re- 
garded as members in common of the one great and comprehensive Church, in which 
diversities of forms are harmonized by an all-pervading unity of spirit. For our- 
selves, at least, we should deeply regret to conclude that we are aliens from that 

reat Christian commonwealth of which the nuns and recluses of the Valley of Port 

oyal were members, and members assuredly of no common excellence. (Extract 
from a note appended to the discourse on The Church, delivered in the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., Sunday, May 30, 1841, by Wm. Ellery 
Channing, and published in his works.) 
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that they could serve God better in retirement. The first of 
these was Antoine Lemaistre, a celebrated lawyer, and nephew 
of Mother Angélique. Then came his brother, Lemaistre de 
Sacy, the translator of the Bible; Antoine Arnault, the youngest 
of the brothers of the Abbess, a Doctor in Divinity at the 
Sorbonne, and a celebrated writer; Nicole, the moralist, and 
many others. This sort of free, independent cloister became for 
France a source of light, and exercised a great influence over her 
literature. These priests, physicians, magistrates, scholars, thus 
brought together and living a common life,—given up to piety 
and study, — also occupied themselves extensively in questions of 
education. They published excellent works destined for the 
young, and founded schools into which they sought to draw the 
children of the best families. These solitary Jansenists spared 
no effort to propagate their principles, and struggled hard against 
the preponderating influence of the Jesuits. The government 
and the Jesuits became alarmed at the strides this sect was 
taking, and obtained from Pope Innocent X. (1653) a bull 
condemning five of the principal propositions found in the book 
of Jansenius; and as the Pope maintained his sentence, the 
Jansenists were led to attack, not only the loose doctrines of the 
Jesuits, but also the infallibility of the Pope, and many other 
abuses. 

The charge of being virtual Protestants was next brought 
against them, which accusation they boldly denied; and then 
followed the persecutions instigated against them by the Jesuits. 
It was then (1654) that Pascal published his celebrated Lettres 
Provinciales,* in which he scourged his adversaries with such 
severity, such wit, such satire, such eloquence, and in a style so 
nervous and so bewitching, that the order never recovered from 
the blows thus inflicted upon it. The quarrel was appeased for 
a while; but Louis XIV.—finding the Jesuits to be zealous 
adherents of absolute power, and always indulgent towards his 
scandals — declared himself more and more against the Jansenists, 
who appeared to him as disguised Protestants and enemies of 
ecclesiastical unity. 





* Here fs a pithy extract from these Letters of Pascal: 

If we wish to correct anyone with advantage, and convince him of his error, we 
must observe from what point of view he beholds the question; for his view usually 
seems true from that side. We must admit that truth, and at the same time show 
him the other side, the wrong side. He will be satisfied with that, for he will then 
perceive that he was not mistaken after all, but simply failed to see both sides. 


+ On his deathbed Louis XIV. protested to the Cardinals De Rohan and De Bessy, 
that he was dying in the faith and rules of the Church. Then, looking up to them, 
he added, that he felt sorry to leave Church affairs in the condition they were in; that 
he had been ignorant of them; that they knew — and that he called them to witness 
— that he had done nothing concerning such matters except what the Jesuits wanted ; 
that he had done all they wished ; consequently it was they who had to answer for him 
before God for all things done, and for those also that were left undone; that once 
again he would vow that he held them responsible before God, and that his conscience 
was as Clear as that of an innocent child. Having implicit faith in their dealings, he 
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In 1709 the nuns of Port-Royal, having refused to sign a new 
formulary against the doctrines of Port-Royal, the Lieutenant of 
the Police and his men not only destroyed the rebellious estab- 
lishment, but they went so far as to plough up the ground on 
which the nunnery had stood. Soon after (1713) the Jesuits 
extorted from Pope Clement XI. the condemnation of the increas- 
ingly popular and scholarly Commentary on the New Testament, 
by Father Quesnel, aleader in Jansenism. The bull of condemna- 
tion, called Unigenitus, excited great astonishment in the Chris- 
tian world, to which the condemned propositions seemed so very 
orthodox and biblical. Parliament registered the decree with 
some modification ; but the Cardinal de Noailles, Archbishop of 
Paris, and eight other prelates rejected it. Long did violent 
measures and sentences of imprisonment or exile continue to 
exasperate the people, and to weaken the government, whose 
intermeddling and illiberal persecutions provoked the indignation 
and scorn of all good minds. 





AUTHOR’S PRELUDE. 


In those beautiful studies, to which it seems as if we could 
not look back without taking them for models, Sainte-Beuve 
considered their Logie as the most celebrated and useful 


work of the gentlemen of Port-Royal. 





had committed the whole matter, with full powers, to their charge. What a terrible 
thunderclap! But the two cardinals did not allow themselves to be scared. ‘heir 
calmness was proof against everything. Their answer breathed security and praise, 
and the King once more repeated that, in his ignorance, he had — as the best 
means of quieting his conscience, to let himself be led by them in all confidence, in 
consequence of which he considered himself absolved, and charged them — before 
God — with the responsibility. He added, as to the Cardinal de Noailles, that he 
called God to witness that he did not hate him, and that he had always felt sorry of 
what he thought himself in duty bound to do inst him. (From Memoirs of the 
Duke Saint-Simon, edited and annotated by A. N. Van Daehl, Professor of Modern 
Languages, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: Ginn & Co., Boston, 1889). 

As is well known, the ancient religion of the Gallic race was Druidism. In the 
year 160 Christianity was introduced by the Romans, and in those early times the 
power of the Church dominated that of the King and nobles. It was the protection of 
society, amid the disorders of barbarism, and was the centre of learning, culture, and 
art. 

As early as 1205 the persecutions against the Protestants commenced by crusades 
against the Albigenses, These cruelties were <7 the prelude to a series of persecu- 
tions, culminating in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, when it is said that 
twenty-five thousand Protestants perished. 

The name of Henry IV. will be forever remembered as the originator of the Edict of 
Nantes, by which Protestants were eT of conscience, and full rights of 
citizenship ; and it is to the shame of Louis XIV. that this edict was revoked by him, 
and the persecutions resumed. 

To a public protest, made by Voltaire against this inhumanity, about the year 1761, 
is owing its virtual abolition; and the Revolution of 1789 endedall pretense to the sup- 
port of alaw wholly opposed to the principles of the Revolution. 

The Ordinance of Louis XTV., dated 1698, is often quoted with emphasis: “‘ We want, 
as much as possible, that schoolteachers be installed in parishes where there are none 
already, to instruct all the children, —and especially those whose fathers and mothers 
are professing the so-called reformed [Protestant] religion—in matters relating to the 
catechism and necessary prayers, to conduct them to the Mass every working {week} 
day, as also to teach those how to read and write who may stand in need of the same.’ 
(Condorcet and the French Revolution. ) 
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The illustrious critic did not foresee that the very next 
generation would strike this book from its programme of 
studies. 

We may certainly more admire the power of Descartes, the 
depth of Pascal, the magnificence of Bossuet; but none 
except Aristotle has surpassed, in precision, justness, and 
intellectual vigor, the authors of the Logic of Port-Royal. 
Arnault, who was its editor-in-chief, had the genius of 
common sense, and he stamped its indelible mark upon the 
general work, which work we might call the Berny Cross 
of the most remarkable thinkers of modern times. 

Underneath a portrait, made in the seventeenth century, 
which reproduced his features at once austere and mild, we 
read that Master Antoine Arnault was priest and doctor of 
the House and Society of Sorbonne. He received from his 
contemporaries, like Louis XIV., the surname of Great. 
The tribute seems exaggerated to-day, this Logic being out 
of fashion. 

Suspected in turn of Jansenism and of Gallicanism, at- 
tacked, persecuted, tracked, Arnault, in his Letters, recti- 
fies Descartes, confounds Malebranche with his Treatise on 
Ideas, supplements Bossuet by his Meditations upon the 
System of Nature and of Grace, triumphs over Pascal in his 
treatise on Geometry, begins his General Grammar, and 
writes in six days, for the young Duke de Chevreuse, the 
principal part of the Logic, establishing upon an immovable 
foundation the science of thought. 

The Port-Royalists adopted the Logic, enlarged it, and 
made it so much their own, that when we read, in subsequent 
editions, that this part is by Arnault, this one by Nicole, this 
third one perhaps by Sacy, this passage by Descartes, this one 
by Pascal, we imagine ourselves before a monument, upon 
each stone of which is written the name of the workman who 
carved it, while the architect was the genius of the most 
glorious century of our history. That century had, for its 
master in the art of thinking, the great Arnault. 


Section I. 


There are no errors in philosophy of which Arnault does 
not indicate to us the nature and cause. At the same time 
there does not exist a discovery, not a scientific invention, 
of which he does not reveal to us the secret. 
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We read in the first chapter of the Logic: “The word 
idea is among those which are so clear that they cannot be 
explained, because there are no clearer and no simpler words.” 
Some subsequent logicians, instead of holding to this primal 
evidence, thought it necessary to explain ideas by sensa- 
tions. This quite naturally led others to demand evi- 
dence, and at the same time to claim the absolute certainty 
of abstract and necessary ideas, which cannot be explained by 
any sensation. Both parties were thus committing an error, 
the consequences of which were incalculable. Among these 
controversies and discussions, the sensational hypothesis gave 
rise to systematic and essentially materialistic theories in 
psychology, morals, politics, natural history; while the 
other hypothesis became the origin of theories of the whole 
universe, — systems founded upon purely abstract ideas. 

The very principle of the Logic of Port-Royal having 
been disowned, the classification of the ideas adopted by the 
venerated Logic were soon overlooked. 

“Although everything that exists is particular,” writes 
Arnault, “nevertheless, by means of abstractions we conceive 
several kinds of ideas, some representing one thing only,— 
as the idea each one has of himself,— and others which may 
represent several things, such as the general conception of 
a triangle.” 

Ideas representing one thing only are called particular, or 
individual, and that which they represent is termed individ- 
ual; and those representing several things are denominated 
universal, common, or general. 

To these two great classes of ideas, so clearly defined, sub- 
sequent logicians added two new classes: sensible ideas, or 
ideas @ posteriori, such as the ideas of blue, red, warm, 
cold, which are caused by different kinds of sensations; and 
abstract ideas, or ideas @ priori, such as being, cause, sub- 
stance, time, space, which the mind conceives apart from 
sensible and particular ideas. 

The thinkers of Port-Royal would have found this distine- 
tion artificial. Sensible and abstract ideas, which they 
understood as well as we do, seemed to them simple intel- 
lectual phenomena, included inthe formation of particular 
and general ideas. Sensible and abstract ideas do not, in 
strictness, represent ideas of anything. There does not 
exist any abstract blue, red, warm, or cold, but there are 
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things blue, red, warm, and cold. Likewise ideas of being, of 
cause, of substance, of time, of space, cannot represent objects. 
They exist only so far as they represent other ideas, considered 
in their general sense. Forexample: Being means all things 
that are; cause, all things producing effects; space, all 
things extended. An abyss separates these two ways of 
apprehending the extent of ideas. 

We have accustomed ourselves to reason about sensations 
of warmth, of coldness, of hardness, of resistance, about 
ideas of being, of cause, of substance, as if these sensations 
and these ideas represented something in themselves ; whereas 
the thinkers of the seventeenth century never considered 
them in this wise, unless to deny them every kind of cer- 
tainty, —as Descartes denied sensible ideas, and Pascal ab- 
stract ideas. For men like Pascal and Descartes, sensations 
were too inconstant and uncertain to enable them to serve as 
foundations for scientific thought. As to abstract ideas, they 
considered them, like the ideas in mathematics, not in their 
abstract, but in their common meaning. In the minds of 
the seventeenth century, time was the measure of movement. 
Descartes defined matter by the idea of extension; Port-Royal 
simply made the idea of substance an idea more general 
than that of bodies, and relegated the divers ideas of cause 
to the phases of rhetoric. “We clearly conceive,” write the 
Port-Royalists, “being, existence, duration, order, number, 
provided we think only that the duration of everything is a 
mode, or a fashion, in which we regard a thing, so long as it 
continues to be; and that likewise order and number do not, 
in fact, differ from the things ordinated and numbered.” 

In applying thus their most logical ideas to the concrete 
and real existence of things, the writers of the seventeenth 
century acquired a simplicity, a precision, and an amplitude 
which accounts for the clearness of their thought, as well as 
for the stability of their doctrines, recalling the Greek phil- 
osophy in its period of splendor. 

Descartes, Arnault, Pascal, Bossuet, conceived their ideas, 
and the things they represented, with as much force and ful- 
ness as Moliére, Corneille, and Racine conceived the charac- 
ters and passions which they expressed. These logicians, as 
well as these dramatists, seem to us inimitable. 

But why has progress continued in mathematics, which 
like philosophy, treats of both abstract and sensible things? 
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Descartes discovered analytical geometry; Pascal, the cal- 
culation of probabilities; Leibnitz and Newton, integral math- 
ematics; while in philosophy we have strayed from the great 
line marked out so triumphantly by the seventeenth century. 
It is, we believe, because we have strayed from the method, 
so simple and so just, by which Port-Royal estimated the 
extent of ideas. 

No mathematician pretends that the line, the unit, or the 
number really exists outside of his mind; that there are, in 
the actual world, lines without width or depth, points without 
dimension, units or numbers without particularities; while 
philosophers imagine that particular objects correspond as 
well to their abstract sentiments as to their necessary ideas. 
No mathematician, in the course of his calculations, would 
add, subtract, multiply, or divide substances of different 
kinds, would add inches to equations, would subtract angles 
from numbers; while philosophers, in their speculations, have 
undertaken the task of adding or deducting the sensation from 
the idea, and completing the being by the not-being. 

Descartes declared, in formal terms, that in the composition 
of his Discourse on Method, he took as guide the example 
of mathematics. Arnault, looking for rules of synthesis, 
could find none better than those of the geometricians. These 
great examples have been forgotten. On the contrary, in 
searching for verities, by means of ideas whose true extent we 
do not conceive, we are driven irresistibly towards the wildest 
fancies. And thus it happens — while mathematics has 
not ceased to develop itself, and has become the most admira- 
ble of sciences — that we have come to ask ourselves whether 
or not there still exists a science of philosophy. 

Port-Royal had formulated all the desirable elements which 
go to make of philosophy an exact science; but the later phil- 
osophers wanted to surpass the celebrated Logic. They 
thought they could discover at once the fundamental princi- 
ples of all science and of all certainties, and they failed to 
perceive that in their precipitation they were neglecting the 
most elementary conditions necessary to success. 


SEcTION IT. 


We have just shown how the wise principle of the writers 
of Port-Royal was abandoned, and how their classification 
of ideas was perverted, and, what is worse, how the new 
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philosophers — carried away by the zeal with which each 
one followed his own particular point of view, accord- 
ing to the direction he had chosen — went so far as to aban- 
don even the Axioms of Port-Royal. These Axioms, so 
clearly and so absolutely true, appeared like the remnants 
of scholasticism, and seemed at the same time too simple 
and too old-fashioned. The philosophers preferred to create 
methods, to invent contradictions, to discover the’ phenomena 
of the mind, the laws of the association of ideas. They 
went so far as to establish the canons of the discovery of 
causes. 

Having abandoned the Axioms of Port-Royal, they found 
themselves, in the midst of all sorts of novelties, utterly 
incapable of discovering any truth whatever. 

The Port-Royalists maintain seven axioms, referring to 
propositions. The first two are the most important. 

Axiom 1 says: “The attribute is expressed in the subject 
by the affirmative proposition, according to the whole exten- 
sion the subject has in that proposition.” 

Axiom 2 adds: “The attribute of an affirmative proposi- 
tion is affirmed according to its whole comprehension, — that 
is to say, according to all its attributes.” 

It is understood that the word comprehension expresses the 
whole of the attributes contained in an idea; and the word 
extension, all things to which said idea applies. 

Axioms 3 and 4 complement the two first ones; the 
last three refer to negative propositions. We shall stop to 
consider only the two first ones. They contain the most 
perfect rules, governing all progress, all discoveries of the 
human mind; and at the same time they contain the most 
complete doctrine of induction known in science. 

Plato uses induction as the means of establishing an 
accord between all the things we know, by the immortal 
ideas of them. Says Aristotle: “Induction teaches the 
medium term of the syllogism, and blends itself with the dem- 
onstration, which alone, in rising as high as universal essences, 
gives man the certitude of knowing that he does know.” Ba- 
con sees the spread of science only in inductions, which 
discover the original nature in the phenomena whose multi- 
plicity is enough to astonish the mind. Each of these 
great geniuses measures induction by the scale of his own 
powerful mind. Port-Royalists are more modest in their 
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ambitions. They simply teach us the laws of judgment, and 
thus they alone permit us to penetrate the character of the 
inductions of the humblest minds, as well as the sublimest 
inductions of the greatest thinkers. All the laws of the in- 
tellectual history of humanity are summed up in the Axioms 
of Port-Royal. 

A child knocks himself against a chair, gets angry, 
and attributes to the chair the intention of hurting him. 
This is a judgment from a given opinion; and is an induc- 
tion like that of the savage, who, finding a stone queerly 
shaped, makes a fetich of it, believing it is owing to itself 
that the stone is thus strangely formed. These are the first 
reasonings and the most elementary inductions that men can 
make. The mind, yet little developed, imposes its own 
notions upon the objects and facts which strike it. 

Let us return to the First Axiom: “The attribute is ex- 
pressed in the subject by the affirmative proposition, according 
to the whole extension the subject has in the proposition.” 
To apply this Axiom to the reasoning of the child, in order to 
prove its truth, would be equivalent to recalling the story 
of Monsieur Jourdain, in Moliére; for to demonstrate that, 
in saying all lions are animals, we do not affirm that lions 
are all the animals, is incontestably so clear, that everyone, 
in his own judgment, is thinking methodically, without 
knowing it. Nevertheless we must persist. We cannot, with- 
out nonsense, pretend that this paper is this table, that this 
table is this house; and, when we affirm that this shadow is 
Peter, or that the fixed stars are suns, we take the ideas of 
Peter and of the sun, which are particular, in an attributive, 
or general sense. We say of this shadow that it is Peter, be- 
cause it has the exterior outline or motions of Peter, and of 
the fixed stars that they are suns, because they have the gen- 
eral qualities of the sun. Thus, in every affirmative state- 
ment, the subject is taken, according to the expression 
of Port-Royal, in its extension, and the attribute only in its 
comprehension. 

The Axiom is absolute. It does not change when, instead 
of applying our faculty to a simple subject, we apply it to a 
whole judgment. The latter becomes, in this case, the sub- 
ject of a second judgment. Example: This cloth is black, 
because all black objects absorb the rays of the sun, is a proposi- 
tion containing a judgment based upona previous judgment; 
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and we have a conclusion in which the first judgment, This 
cloth is black, becomes the subject of the second. 

Now one judgment, becoming the subject of a second 
judgment, is necessarily taken (as expressed by the first 
Axiom of Port-Royal) no longer according to the compre- 
hension of its attribute, but according to the extension of said 
attribute. The latter, which in fact was attributed in the 
proposition expressing the first judgment, becomes the subject 
in the proposition which expresses the second. This isin the 
line of mathematical evidence. Thus, in the example just 
mentioned, — This cloth is black, because all black objects absorb 
the rays of the sun,— does not the attribute black, in the first 
judgment, represent, according to its comprehension, all the 
qualities of black, but, according to its extension,’ all the 
things to which these qualities belong,— that is, to all black 
objects ? 

It took, however, centuries of progress in the science of 
optics to reach this judgment, to comprehend the relations 
beween the extension of the attribute black and the charac- 
teristics of light. Originally, like the child who makes his 
first inductions, men possessed neither the knowledge nor 
intellectual development necessary to enable them to give 
such an extension to their judgment. Their inductions 
stopped at the most elementary relations which mind, as yet 
little developed, spontaneously perceived between itself and 
the judgments emitted. 

Such a judgment is that of the child, who, in striking 
a chair, believes the latter has hurt him intentionally. The 
child simply extends his first judgment, This chair has hurt 
me; and it is he himself who becomes, with the chair and 
the fact of his having felt the hurt, the subject of the second 
judgment. He identifies the act he accomplishes with the 
object from which he received the shock, and concludes: 
“This chair hurt me, because it wanted to hurt me;” and he 
getsangry with it. Instinctive and purely imaginary induc- 
tion which has no other reason than the absence of every 
other element in the extension given to the judgment which 
the mind makes — becomes, in these conditions, the subject 
of a second judgment. 

It is by such reasoning, or by such inductions, that men 
have always interpreted things, —the course of the sun, 
the return of the seasons, good and bad fortunes which hap- 
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pen to them,— attributing the movement of the stars to 
motor spirits, the changes of season to special divinities, 
joys and griefs to good or evil geniuses. 

But while they were creating their legends and fables, 
men at the same time discovered language, invented agricul- 
ture, and melted the metals, thus laying the foundations of 
future civilization. 

What difference was there between the first inductions of 
men, which were only imaginary, and those we may already 
call scientific ? 

The Second Axiom says: “The attribute of an affirmative 
proposition is affirmed according to its whole comprehen- 
sion,” — that is to say, according to all its attributes; and 
Port-Royal adds: “Comprehension marks the attributes 
contained in an idea, and eztension the subjects which are 
contained in said idea.’’ It follows, consequently, that an 
idea is always affirmed according to its inclusiveness, be- 
cause, in taking away any of its essential attributes, we destroy 
and completely annihilate it, and it is no longer the same 
idea; and therefore, when it is affirmed, it is always affirmed 
according to everything included in it. Thus, when we say 
that a rectangle is a parallelogram, we affirm of the rectangle 
everything included in the idea of the parallelogram; for if 
any part of this idea were not proper to the rectangle, it 
would follow that the whole idea would not be proper to it; 
and in this wise the word parallelogram, which implies the 
total idea, would have to be denied, and not affirmed, of the 
rectangle. This is evident truth, which Port-Royal empha- 
sizes still more by saying: “The identity, which marks every 
affirmative proposition, regards the attribute as enclosed in 
an extent equal to that of the subject.” 

In uniting the two Axioms and the precise explanations 
of Port-Royal, we have a complete answer to the question 
regarding the difference between the fable and the first dis- 
coveries of the human mind. 

The one, as well as the others, issues evidently from a judg- 
ment upon a given judgment. In the legends and fables the 
judgment bears upon events and things extraordinary and 
surprising,— the motion of the stars, the changes of the sea- 
sons, surprises and illusions; but in the first inventions and 
discoveries, it bears upon a sound enunciated, a seed fallen 
from a fruit, the ore melted in the fire. But while, in 
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legends and fables, the extension accorded to the first judg- 
ment, becoming subject for the second, includes only the re- 
lations included in the first judgment with the characteristics 
of the human mind,— in inventions and discoveries, this ex- 
tension comprises one essential attribute besides, contained, 
according to the expression of Port-Royal, in the attribute 
of the first judgment. Therein consists the whole differ- 
ence. Induction changes neither rule nor method; but in- 
stead of applying itself to the interpretation of the great 
phenomena of nature, it applies itself to the most elemen- 
tary conditions of human existence. The first man who was 
impressed by the sounds emitted by his fellows, and, in judg- 
ing that impression, supposed that he who had uttered that 
sound had felt an impression identical with the one which he 
himself felt, discovered the first word. He perceived the 
essential attribute of every language,— namely, that every 
sound emitted by the human voice indicates an impression, a 
sentiment, an idea. Another man, who perceived another es- 
sential attribute, adapted equally to the culture of plants, 
of fruits and grain, gathered the seed, confided it to the earth, 
and harvested the fruit. A third discovered the melting of 
metals ; and perceived an essential attribute peculiar at once 
to the fire and to the ore, whose form is changed by the fire. 

The search among these inventions and discoveries for 
anything except a judgment upon a given judgment — an 
application of the Port-Royal Axioms — would be in vain. 
Such a man has pronounced such a sound; consequently, all 
the sounds emitted by man express his impressions. All 
languages, and their endless forms, are derived from this in- 
duction. Such a plant bears such fruit and such seed. It 
follows, then, that the same kind of seeds, under the same cir- 
cumstances, will produce the same kind of plants and the 
same kind of fruits. This induction gave rise to agricul- 
ture and all its progress. Fire changes the form of a certain 
ore; consequently all ores, of the same kind, change their form 
when submitted to the action of fire. This induction was 
the first development of the art of metallurgy. 

Neither Arnault, nor any of the gentlemen of Port-Royal, 
ever thought of giving that bearing to the Axioms; but 
had they done so, they would have simply assimilated the 
first great inductions of the human mind, to inductions gained 
through enumeration. Peter, Paul, a certain number of men 
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have died, and consequently all men are mortal,— an induc- 
tion purely experimental, which gives us neither complete 
science nor complete certainty. It no more reveals to us the 
reason why men are mortal, than it teaches us why such men 
speak a certain language, why such a seed yields a certain 
fruit, or such a metal melts at such a degree of heat. 

The difference between imaginary and experimental in- 
ductions consists, according to the Axioms, in the fact that 
the part played by imagination, in experimental inductions, 
is less than in imaginary inductions; and, moreover, that the 
mind, in all its experimental inductions, affirms an essential 
attribute peculiar to a simple judgment, in taking that 
attribute according to its extension. 


Section III. 


The Axioms contain a constant truth. Ifthe child, in his 
imaginary induction, assigns his own will to the chair which 
has injured him, it is because he knows of no other essential 
quality of the fact that irritates him, and which he judges. 
In like manner the first men, to whom speech, agriculture, 
and the working of metals were revealed through the percep- 
tion of certain facts, did not assign to these facts any other 
essential attributes than those already affirmed by experi- 
mental induction. 

A last application of the Axioms yet remains. Let us 
suppose that the mind, in its inductions, conceives all the 
essential attributes peculiar to one or several simple, pre- 
conceived judgments,—whereof Port-Royal furnishes us the 
example when affirming, of the rectangle, that it is a paral- 
lelogram,—and includes all the essential attributes belonging 
to the parallelogram, without one exception. Applied toa 
judgment in this manner, our two Axioms give the formula 
of the greatest reliability, and of the most complete science 
which the human mind can attain,—an absolute formula, 
which sums up in itself all possible inductions, and every 
science that can be imagined. It is true that, in the seven- 
teenth century, the renaissance of science was at its dawn, and 
no one could foretell the immense development science would 
take. The limited knowledge possessed by the logicians of 
Port-Royal, even, did not permit them to give to their Axioms 
the range we give them here. They stopped at the enumerative 
induction, and did not, in the expositon of the method, go 
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beyond the rules of Descartes’ Analysis and Pascal’s Rules of 
Geometrical Synthesis. The Axioms they established are 
none the less the precise formuia of the most universal laws 
of thought; they expiain the highest and the most perfect 
inductions. 

Arnault said: “In every affirmative proposition the at- 
tribute is affirmed according to all its essential attributes ;” 
and he added: “The identity, marked by every affirmative 
proposition, considers the attribute as included in an extent 
equal to that of the subject.” 

If now, after taking for the subjeet of the proposition a 
whole judgment, instead of a simple subject, we further take 
— in lieu of this simple and unique judgment — divers judg- 
ments, in order to form the subject of a new judgment, we 
in turn discover that said subject, composed of several judg- 
ments, is ruled, like every subject, by the same Axioms. 

Example: Galileo observed falling stones, running water, 
a lamp swinging from the dome of Pisa. He marked, to use 
the expression of Port-Royal, the identity of these qualities 
in divers subjects, in taking these attributes according to 
their extension, in order to make them the subject of a 
complete judgment. He perceived that all bodies fall 
towards one another, and discovered the force of gravity. 
Moreover he expressed, to use again the words of Port- 
Royal, the essential attribute of the force of gravity, which 
he had just discovered: that all bodies fall towards one 
another in direct ratio to their masses, — without masses, no 
bodies, —and in inverse ratio to the squares of distance, — 
without distance, no fall; and that every mass falls in pre- 
cisely the same manner, and, according to the distance, 
in the same ratio. Having discovered the force of gravita- 
tion, Galileo formulated its laws. 

Let us take asimpler example in mathematics. The angles 
of a triangle are equal totwo rightangles. That is tosay, the 
attribute of the space measured by the three angles is iden- 
tical with the attribute of space situated on the same side of a 
straight line, which is also equal to two right angles. The 
induction made by him who first discovered the value of the 
angles of a triangle does not atall differ, from the point of 
view of the rules proceeding from the Axioms, from the in- 
duction made by Galileo in discovering the law of the force 
of gravitation. 
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We might look for examples not in science alone, but 
also in practical life. 

A corpse is found upon a public road. We are to give a 
judgment upon the attributes of said corpse, in taking them 
according to their extension. Is it an accident, a suicide, or 
a murder? Let us suppose the corpse to have a wound in 
the neighborhood of the heart, and that no weapon be found 
near him. The decision of the second judgment is, that here 
has been a murder. The discovery remains to be made of the 
identities which mark the essential attributes contained in 
the first attribute, —a wound in the region of the heart, and 
the absence of a weapon. ‘To superficial minds this would 
seem sufficient to convict the murderer; bat if this is all we 
know, the crime must surely remain unpunished. There 
will have to be made, according to the formula of Port- 
Royal, the discovery of all the essential attributes contained 
in the attribute of the corpse, —the weapon that caused the 
wound, the armorer who made it, the merchant who sold it, 
the person who owned it at the time the crime was com- 
mitted, his presence on the premises, any interest which 
could prompt him to the act, the way in which it was done. 
Take away any one of these essential attributes, or the 
identical relations the first attribute contains, — the identity 
between the form of the wound and the form of the weapon, 
the identity between the person who possessed the weapon 
and the person found on the premises at the moment of the 
crime, the identity between the will to execute the murder 
and the act accomplished, —and immediately the certainty 
disappears, the evidence vanishes. 

The interest presented by certain criminal lawsuits pro- 
ceeds from the obscurity of one or another circumstance, 
which destroys the evidence necessary to complete certainty. 

If, in a criminal proceeding, a knowledge of any one of 
the essential attributes, and the relation that attribute marks 
between the different circumstances which accompanied the 
crime, should fail, the crime, as regards the accused, ought to 
be, according to the energetic expression of Port-Royal, de- 
nied, and not affirmed. “That is why,” said Arnault, “there 
is a very profound meaning in the words of Aristotle, namely: 
that demonstration concerns the interior, and not the ex- 
terior reasoning.” This sentence marks the last point at 
which we shall stop. 
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Section IV. 


Complete induction obeys everywhere and always the 
same rules. Whether it concerns the discovery of the force 
of gravitation, the value of angles and triangles, or the per- 
petration of a crime; whether the second judgment be reached 
in a sentence, the product of the inspiration of a moment; 
whether, on the contrary, it has cost years of effort, like the 
discovery, made by Newton, of the laws of gravitation; or 
whether it be the result of the minute inquest by an examin- 
ing magistrate, — the rules are as constant as the Axioms of 
Port-Royal are immutable. 

Far from following the example of Aristotle and the 
Port-Royalists,—who attributed the progress of science and 
the conditions of certitude to the inner reasoning, — believers 
in the theory that logic is dependent upon evidence peculiar 
to sensible ideas, attribute scientific progress to exterior 
reasoning, to experience, to induction as formulated by Bacon. 

Monkeys warm themselves at a fire kindled by travellers, 
but do not think of feeding it. A child, on the contrary, 
thanks to his intelligence, sees the relation existing between 
the fire that burns and the wood one puts into it; whereas 
scholars, like Stahl, explain the cause of the flame by phlo- 
giston. How can their observation of the same experimental 
fact, namely, of the burning wood, leave the monkey in igno- 
rance, inspire a correct judgment in the child, and lead the 
scholar into an erroneous judgment? The fact is the same, 
the experience identical. The latter, then, cannot account for 
the difference between the judgment of the child and that 
of the scholar, nor explain the incapacity of the monkey for 
seizing the relation of causality this judgment contains. The 
inner reasoning, as explained by the Axioms of Port-Royal, 
gives, on the contrary, all the reasons. 

When Lavoisier discovered oxygen, and explained the phe- 
nomenon of combustion, had experience unveiled to him the 
existence of oxygen before he made this discovery? He found 
himself before this phenomenon, in the same state of mind, 
if we may so express ourselves, as the monkey before the fire. 
He felt the different effects, but did not understand the 
relation existing between these effects. He first reasoned 
like a child, and perceived a relation between the fire and 
the burning matter; but far from addressing himself, like 
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Stahl, to his imagination, in order to explain the phenome- 
non, he observed carefully, as the second axiom of Port- 
Royal demands, an essential attribute, peculiar at the same 
time to the matter that burns and to the medium, — that is to 
say, the air in which it burns, —an essential attribute, mark- 
ing an identity between the two, —the attribute of weight. 
He therefore weighed the mercury which he was going to burn, 
and the air in which the mercury was to burn, and so made 
his immortal discovery. 

Notre. We cannot help adding that all discoveries, whatever their 
nature, obey the Axioms of Port-Royal. Let us take an example from 
the discoveries of Edison. Electricity is a movement; sound is a move- 
ment; and he (Edison) perceives the identity contained in the attribute 
of this double subject, in taking it according to its whole extension; con- 
sequently he reasons that the movements of electricity must transmit the 
movements of sound. Absolutely in the same manner Lavoisier, whom 
we have mentioned above, discovered oxygen in perceiving the identity 
between the mercury that burns and the air in which it burns. In the 
latter case the identical attribute is weight; and in the example of 
Edison, it is movement. 

SEcTION V. 

Thus the Axioms of Port-Royal explain the progress of 
science as well as the development of human thought,— 
starting from its most primitive impressions, and reaching up 
to the expansion of all its forces and faculties. 

They do more: they enable us to understand the dialectics 
of Plato, who wants us to discover, through immortal 
ideas, the accord between themselves of all our acquirements. 
They reveal to us the power of Aristotelian demonstration, 
which exacts the discovery of the essential forms, through 
which alone one can reason. 

The attribute of every judgment, taken for a subject in a 
second judgment, according to its whole extension, consti- 
tutes the primitive of the genus in question, of which Aris- 
totle speaks, and by which alone we demonstrate. This stone 
falls, because all stones fall; this triangle has a certain prop- 
erty, because all triangles have that property. These are the 
very examples chosen by the great Stagirite. The applica- 
tion of the First Axiom explains to us the sound theory of 
Aristotle; that of the second, the doctrine of Plato. To dis- 
cover all the essential attributes contained in the attribute 
of a given thing, is to find, according to Plato, the immortal 
idea of it, —or, as we should say to-day, its immutable laws. 
Thus the Port-Royal Axioms, so modest and so simple, 
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bring us back to the admirable conceptions of the two greatest 
thinkers of humanity. 

However vast the aspirations of Bacon, and however pow- 
erful his estimate of nature, the illustrious Chancellor’s in- 
ductive method is the only one which does not adapt itself to 
the Axioms of Port-Royal. Bacon pretends that we must 
arrive at definite simple natures, original natures, such as 
warmth, cold, weight, light, density. Even if science had not 
proved that heat and cold are derived from the same force, 
as also weight and lightness, the Axioms of Port-Royal 
demonstrate that such must be the case, since the so-called 
simple natures contain common essential attributes, and are, 
therefore, of the same genus. 

As to the Axioms Bacon speaks of in his Organon, they so 
much differ from those of Port-Royal, that they served only 
to lead minds astray at a time when the Axioms of Port-Royal 
had been forgotten. 

“The organs of the senses,” writes Bacon, “have an anal- 
ogy to the optical organs. This takes place in perspective, 
—the eye being like a mirror and like water, —and in 
acoustics,— the organ of hearing having an analogy to the 
vavern, which arrests the sound and produces the echo.” 

In our days a successor of Bacon, Stuart Mill, endeavors, 
by a whole System of Logic, to give “this body of Axioms, 
this summary of the spirit of all sciences.” “If,” says the 
first canon of his discovery, “two cases or more of a phe- 
nomenon, object of research, have only one common circum- 
stance [the hollow of the ear and the hollow of the cay ern], 
one circumstance, in which alone the cases agree, is the cause 
or the effect of the phenomenon [the sound produced in the 
ear, and the echo produced in the cavern].” The canons of 
Stuart Mill may be twisted every way, but nothing else can 
be brought out of them except the Axioms of Bacon. 

It is useless for us to pause longer to consider the so- 
called experimental induction, or method. In order to make 
an experiment, be it ever so elementary, we must emit a 
judgment upon a given judgment, and follow the Axioms of 
Port-Royal. 


” 


Section VI. 
Let us then take back our ancient and beautiful Logic. 
It is by its first principle,— by its division of ideas and also 
by its Axioms,— the surest guide we can follow, as well in 
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the interpretation of the discoveries and inventions of the 
past, as in the direction we must give to thought in the 
future. 

Let us recall that beautiful passage of Nicole: “Men are 
not born to spend their time in measuring lines, in examin- 
ing the relations of angles; their minds are too great, their 
lives too short; . but they are obliged to be just, equit- 
able, judicious in all their discourse, in all their actions, in 
all the affairs they handle.” Not a single error has been 
made in social, private, or public morals,—whose terrible 
consequences some sombre event in our history reveals, — of 
which Port-Royal had not defined the first causes in the 
analysis of Sophistry. And yet this is still another part of 
our beautiful Logic which has been the least understood. 
The proof of its incomparable rightness, and of the forcible 
truths it contains, could easily have been seen. It would 
have sufficed to open the chapter on Sophism, to find the 
clearest explanation of each error in doctrines and acts. 
Sheltered in this reading we should find ourselves on an 
immovable rock, from whose height we could observe the 
tempest of human faults and passions. 

But alas! Port-Royalists were addressing themselves to 
men of their own time. In order to develop their ideas, the 
authors of the Logic had recourse to examples which soon be- 
came obsolete, in the presence of the progress their work itself 
had prompted. This work thus eluded imperceptibly the 
French genius, in proportion as the country let itself be 
invaded by foreign sophistry. 

This movement has been going on for nearly two centu- 
ries. Positivism, evolution, pessimism, nihilism, psychol- 
ogy @ posteriori, psychology @ priori, natural rights of force, 
imaginary public rights,—we have welcomed and absorbed 
every error, without intellectual counterpoise to sustain us, 
without compass to guide us upon that dashing sea. 

Let us then go back to our ancient French Logic, which 
was — to use a word of Sainte-Beuve, — the first truly phil- 
osophical Logic. It is still the most truly scientific. Our 
old masters in the art of thinking still are, and will ever 
remain, our masters, 





QUALIFICATION OF THE ELECTIVE FRAN- 
CHISE, THE NEED OF THE SOUTH IN 
SOLVING THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


BY ROBERT HENRY WILLIAMS. 


THE writer of this paper is a Republican, but one who is 
he believes in touch with the political feelings and political 
motives of the leaders of Democratic opinion in the South, 
and who can speak with some degree of confidence regarding 
the present real attitude of this class of men toward the negro 
as a political factor in the government of the Southern States. 
It has been a favorite theory at the North that unlawful 
interference with the exercise by the negro of his constitu- 
tional right to vote arises not from any real fear of intolera- 
ble or destructive government, so much as from an inherent 
prejudice against the negro himself, —an unalterable repug- 
nance to the recognition of him as the political equal of the 
white man. That such a theory has had in the past much 
basis in fact there can be but little doubt; and indeed the 
occasional utterances of certain Southern men, holding high 
public places, give some color to the belief that this theory 
is still the correct one. But the drift of Northern sentiment 
for a number of years has been in the direction of a more 
unimpassioned view of the subject, until the opinion has 
come to be pretty generally acquiesced in, that where hos- 
tility to the negro as a voter still exists it is to be attributed 
to a dread of misrule rather than to the less defensible motive 
of prejudice. 

When Southern men of intelligence and integrity stand 
up and solemnly assert that it is self-preservation and not 
prejudice that leads them to participate in or connive at the 
suppression of the negro vote in certain sections, these men 
are only asserting in effect that it is not the negro vote as 
such, but the ignorant and vicious vote they are seeking to 
protect themselves against. And it is the full import of this 
latter proposition that is not recognized all at once. Owing 
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to the sensitiveness of both North and South upon all ques- 
tions touching the political status of the negro, neither sec- 
tion clearly states, if indeed it clearly understands, the real 
ground of Southern opposition. The color of the negro or 
his previous condition of servitude or some other irrelevant 
matter creeps in to obscure the real issue. The truth is, the 
negro as a negro has nothing to do with the question. If 
every black man in the land could by some magical process 
be made white to-morrow, the danger to the South, such as 
it is, would be essentially the same. To be sure, the South 
herself in the event of such a transformation might not be 
so quick to proclaim her danger, but her hesitation or her 
silence would not alter the fact. Take it from its peculiar 
setting and it is apparent that the question to be considered 
by all right-thinking men is simply one of the danger to the 
South of a vast ignorant population, and of the best means of 
meeting such adanger. When intelligent and conscientious 
citizens, no matter of what section, can be brought to view 
the subject in this light, and in the discussion of questions 
affecting the suffrage can put aside all foreign considerations 
and come to apply the same principles to the South as to the 
North, there will be a better understanding on all sides and 
more harmonious conclusions. When it is once clearly seen 
that Mississippi and South Carolina are in reality but seek- 
ing to escape by unlawful means identically the same 
danger which Massachusetts and Connecticut escape by con- 
stitutional amendment or legislative enactment, and that the 
law is violated in the one section only because the danger is 
greater and the lawful means of meeting it less than in the 
other, all parties will then be in a position to advise together 
as to some plan for enabling the South to accomplish within 
the limits of the law what is now sought beyond them. 

But it is asked: If what has been said is true, why do not 
the Southern States follow the example of Massachusetts or 
Connecticut and escape the dangers arising from their igno- 
rant vote by an educational qualification of the suffrage ? 
Indeed, the fact that the Southern States have not adopted 
some such course has been advanced recently by certain in- 
fluential journals in the North as an argument against the 
sincerity of the South. Why, they say, if it is not preju- 
dice against the negro that is influencing you but your dread 
of the ignorance and irresponsible character of a large pro- 
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portion of your voting population, do you not add to your 
elective franchise an educational or property qualification, 
applicable alike to white and black, as you have a right to 
do under the Constitution of the United States? The argu- 
ment sought to be conveyed by such a question is to be 
deprecated, inasmuch as it serves no other purpose than to 
revive the old theory of prejudice, and obstruct again the 
way that is being cleared to a common understanding. If 
the course suggested by the journals referred to were as 
open and easy to the South as they assume, their argument 
would not be without weight; but with the conditions what 
they are, it proves nothing. There are serious difficulties 
in the way —difficulties not to be overcome by any one 
party in the South, or even by a union of the progressive 
elements of all parties. Let us see. The fundamental con- 
dition upon which the Southern States were re-admitted to 
representation in Congress was that their constitutions should 
never be so amended or changed as to deprive any citizen or 
class of citizens of the United States of the right to vote, 
who were entitled to vote by the constitutions then pre- 
sented. Though this condition imposed, as every one knows, 
for the purpose of protecting colored citizens in the enjoy- 
ment of the elective franchise never was binding in law, and 
was soon rendered unimportant by the amendments to the 
Federal Constitution, it nevertheless did its work well, too 
well, in fact. For it forced the States, in order to regain 
their places in the Union, to present constitutions guaran- 
teeing the utmost freedom in the use of the ballot. No pro- 
vision was made, if indeed any was mooted at the time, by 
which the legislatures can prescribe educational or property 
qualifications any more than they can prescribe race or color 
qualifications. The prohibition is absolute. Whatever the 
States are to accomplish in this direction must be done by 
amendments to their constitutions. Undoubtedly constitu- 
tional amendment is the better way of effecting changes of 
so fundamental a chajacter, but is this way in the present 
case practicable? The situation is curious, to say the least 
of it. We observe that the greater need the South has for a 
qualified suffrage, the farther removed she is from it; the 
greater her danger, the more hopeless her defence. For it is 
plain that in any State, aside from party considerations, the 
proportion of the ignorant vote may be taken as an exact meas- 
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ure of the difficulties to be encountered in attempting to 
disenfranchise it. Men can hardly be expected to cast a ballot 
to disenfranchise themselves. All efforts at restriction must, 
in the very nature of the case, be made by the educated and 
the moral alone. But can we look to see these united in the 
Southern States? Can we hope for such a thing as an 
obliteration of party lines and a grand fusion of the better 
elements of all parties upon this question? Scarcely! Prac- 
tical politics pronounces such a dream utopian. But even 
if it could be realized, the difficulty would not be removed. 
The size of the ignorant vote would still be able to check- 
mate any move toward constitutional amendment. That 
this is no random statement may be gathered from a refer- 
ence to the following table compiled for six of the Southern 
States, from the Census Report on Illiteracy for 1880 :— 





a 
VotTinG POPULATION 21 


YEARS OLD AND OVER 
UNABLE TO WRITE. 


VoTING PoPpULATION 21 YEARS OLD 
AND OVER. 


| | 
STATES. | WHITE, [couow'n| TOTAL. | WHITE. jCuneera. TOTAL. 





| j 
Alabama | 141,461 246,075 | 387,536 || 24,450 | 206,878 | 231,328 


Georgia | 177,967 | 143,471 321,438 | 28,571 | 116,516 | 145,087 


| 
Louisiana nae 107,977 | 216,787 || 16,377) 86,555 | 102,932 


South Carolina. ..| 86,900) 118,889) 205,789 | 13,924 


Mississippi | 108,254 | 130,278! 238,532 99,068 | 111,541 
| 


| 
North Carolina. . . | 189,732/ 105,018 294,750 | 44,420| 80,282 | 124,702 


| 93,010 | 106,934 





Total for the Six | 








851,710 | 1,664,834 | 140,215 | 682,309 | 822,524 


| 


eer | 813,124 





It is possible that the above proportions have changed 
somewhat since 1880, but whether in the right direction or 
not, it is hard to say. And moreover, it is evident from a 
glance at the table given that unless there has been a most 
decided change for the better no one can seriously wonder 
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that the South has not undertaken to restrict her suffrage 
by constitutional amendments, or can reproach her with 
insincerity because she has not done so. At best, with party 
spirit laid aside and with an ideal division of the opposing 
forces along the line of education, there would be small 
chance of success. 

There is a way, however, by which the South may reap 
the benefits of a much needed limitation of the suffrage, and 
that is by an amendment to the Federal Constitution. It is 
useless to deny that the negro question in its political aspects 
is a national question, and always will be a national ques- 
tion, until the law of the land is everywhere respected, and 
until the South is provided with some lawful means of escape 
from the dread excited by her vast ignorant vote. The nation 
gave the negro freedom; it gave him citizenship; it gave 
him the right of protection against discrimination in the use 
of the ballot; these were the gifts of the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments. 

So far all was well. And theoretically the general gov- 
ernment went no further; but practically, as we have seen, 
it made suffrage universal in the South, and by calling into 
being at a single stroke a new class of voters, equal in num- 
ber to the old, put it out of the power of the States them- 
selves to exert even a just and reasonable control over the 
elective franchise. Here it is, after all has been said for 
and against the policy of reconstruction, we come upon what- 
ever of mistake the general government made. The course 
it pursued with reference to the suffrage may have been the 
wisest at the time, when the South still felt the sting of 
defeat, and the sentiment against the political equality of 
the negro was too strong to permit of a distinction between 
the fit and the unfit; but that is not the question now. It 
is only an incidental or collateral consequence of reconstruc- 
tion measures that is before us at present — namely, the 
South’s want of power to secure a restricted suffrage in law, 
and her existing practice of securing it in fact. And if 
the national government is responsible directly or indirectly 
for this condition of affairs, it is difficult to see why the 
same power should not address itself to a removal of the dis- 
orders. It cannot afford to stand aloof when justice to local 
State government and a due regard for the dignity and 
authority of national law both call for action. The advo- 
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cates of the laissez faire policy have little support for their 
position except easy consciences and a disposition to shirk 
political questions requiring grave and serious thought. 
The South herself asks to be let alone, not because she pre- 
fers lawless methods of protection against a “free ballot,” 
but because they are all she has, or has offered her. She 
sees that all plans of national interference in her affairs are 
one-sided ; that they are all directed to the greater security 
of the rights of one class of her citizens without regard to 
the possible injury to the other. Under such circumstances 
it is not surprising that she would rather take care of herself 
in her own way. The general government then should act, 
but act with liberality and wisdom. The time has passed 
when the abnormal political conditions at the South can be 
soundly and harmoniously adjusted by any measures tending 
to remove the present check the South holds upon the negro 
vote without substituting another. No matter how unanswer- 
able in logic may be the argument of those who, believing a 
universal suffrage is an unmixed blessing, insist upon a free 
ballot for the negro at any cost, such a position cannot be 
maintained in practice without far greater mischief than 
profit. A different solution of the problem must be looked 
for; such a solution as it is believed a new amendment to 
the Federal Constitution would offer. Let the general gov- 
ernment come forward with a plan guaranteeing to the States 
the supremacy of intelligence and virtue in local govern- 
ment, and unless the temper of the South has been sadly 
misjudged, she will offer no further obstacles to the freedom 
of the negro in the exercise of his political rights. Let her 
be given a Massachusetts ballot law, and there will be no 
longer a negro question in politics. A new stimulus will be 
added to education; the ignorant of both races will be 
excluded from the suffrage with equal impartiality; the 
educated of both races will vote with equal freedom; distrust 
will disappear; justice will be done. 

It has already become evident that the plan herein pro- 
posed of an amendment to the Federal Constitution pre- 
scribing educational restrictions upon the elective franchise 
will only appeal to that class of thinking men who admit the 
virtue of such restrictions in State constitutions. This 
virtue is assumed to exist. It is further assumed that a 
large majority of the citizens of several States must believe 
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in a judicious limitation of the suffrage; otherwise there 
would be no limitation. To this class of men the question 
may be very pointedly addressed, What valid objection can 
be raised to a constitutional amendment designed to accom- 
plish for the nation what is believed to be a good in the State? 
If an educational qualification is a wholesome restraint upon 
popular suffrage in Connecticut and Missouri, why would it 
not be the same in Mississippi and North Carolina? Nay 
more, why would not such a restraint be productive of far 
greater good to the latter States where the proportion of the 
ignorant vote is so much larger? And why should not the 
States least needing protection against ignorance and vicious- 
ness be willing to unite in support of a plan whereby the 
good they have secured or may secure for themselves may 
be extended to the States less fortunate? The practically 
unlimited suffrage in many of the States outside of the South 
to-day is to be attributed to the absence of a pressing need 
of limitation rather than to a dislike on the part of a majority 
of their citizens to the principle of limitation; the growth of 
sentiment in recent years in favor of restricted suffrage and 
ballot reform, side by side with the increasing need of them, 
is proof of the fact. It is safe to say that no State having 
the power at present to add qualifications to its elective 
franchise would hesitate to take the step, if it saw itself 
about to be confronted with conditions such as exist now in 
the South. Why then should any such State, when nothing 
would be sacrificed, hesitate to do for the South what under 
similar circumstances it would do for itself? Good morals 
and good statesmanship might find in the greater needs of the 
South a sufficient inducement to the rest of the States to bring 
to bear their aid in the adoption of a Federal measure such 
as they have never felt constrained to adopt for themselves. 
But it is not intended to argue now (although it is believed 
in, ) the feasibility of carrying into effect the plan proposed ; 
the consideration of that question may be resumed at a later 
period. Only the wisdom and expediency of the measure 
are insisted upon here. Such an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution as has been suggested, it is contended, would be 
just, reasonable, and logical ; would restore law and order to 
their proper place in the Southern States, establish local 
government on a sound and secure basis, and remove the occa- 
sion for discrimination against the negro in politics. 





IN THE MESHES OF A TERRIBLE SPELL. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


I HAD never understood her. I doubt if even my father 
did, yet he loved her with a passion in which his years 
seemed never to count as diminishing force. He had married 
her when my brother and myself were nineteen. We were 
twins and our mother had died when we were born. 

My father was professor in a country college, and among 
the first to claim co-education as a necessity for any education 
at its best. Naturally, then, my brother and I worked side 
by side, and whatever advantage may have lain in his in- 
heritance over mine, he shared with me in full. Our tastes 
were the same but he had the quicker grasp. I plodded 
often where he flew, yet in the end the result for both was 
much the same. 

This for the years in school, and our first in college, when 
he fixed upon civil engineering as his aim, leaving me still 
uncertain as to whether any profession should be mine. 
With another year medicine came uppermost. I was not 
sure that I wished to practice. I was sure that I wanted 
the knowledge that must underlie practice, and thus my own 
way lay clear before me when that for my father changed. 

We knew little of her. She had come from some years 
abroad, returning with her cousin’s family, till then also 
strangers to her. Judge Garrison was our neighbor and 
close friend, and thus Ruth Garrison fell directly into fa- 
miliar intercourse, and shortly an intimacy that included us 
all. I had always been my father’s and brother’s companion, 
and had had no very near friend among girls of my own age. 
Ruth was seven years older than I, slight and girlish still, 
yet with an air of experience that I found delightful. Cer- 
tainly she was not beautiful, yet I came to think her so. It 
was a serious, high-bred face, composed and even reserved 
till she smiled, and then her eyes, a deep, intense blue, 
lighted, and a different soul looked out. Voice and laugh 
alike were delicious. 
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“It was the voice that drew me first,” my father said. 
- “One never knows the music and beauty of English till such 
handling brings out its quality. The music of a word ought 
to be taught as certainly as its definition.” 

Ruth laughed far more often than in the early days of our 
acquaintance; my father’s persistent cheer bringing this 
about for most of those with whom he dealt. But even at 
her gayest, long self-control was plain to whoever looked 
below the surface, and I wondered what the cause might be. 
For the rest, she charmed me as she had each one of us, and 
when my father’s engagement to her was announced, there 
was little surprise, and no possible objection save the dis- 
parity in years. His absorption in her was so intense that 
his college work chafed him, and he would gladly have taken 
leave of absence fora year. His property was sufficient to 
give him an independent income outside his salary as pro- 
fessor, and my brother and I were no burden, our mother’s 
little fortune being divided between us. Ruth objected as 
he told her his wish. 

“Unless you want to go abroad for special study,” she 
said, “you must not ask me to consent. You are famous 
now, so why should you? I am so weary of continental life. 
Do let me have America for a little while, and next year 
or later perhaps, we will go.” 

“Thank God! she isn’t that unwholesome hybrid, a 
denationalized American!” Judge Garrison said, and my 
father looked at her worshipfully as was his wont. We all 
did. It seemed natural to yield to her, and think her way 
best, and if an occasional doubt arose, she seemed so indif- 
ferent as to decision, so ready to accept another judgment 
than her own, that inclination gravitated toward her own 
view. Where did the spell lie? In her eyes, I settled at 
last, for when they turned full upon one, a wonderful purity 
and clearness were in the gaze. Yet often at such moments 
as I locked devoutly at her, a sudden light shot from them, 
and blended the child look with something undefined and 
inscrutable. 

Under this gentleness I found at last, lurked an inflexible 
will. She yielded only insignificant points, with an effu- 
siveness that covered her real tenacity. I chided myself for 
this conviction even when holding it most firmly. What 
difference could it make, when her thought and life were 
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one with my father’s, and she welcomed us as hardly less 
hers than his? Her look compelled us and him alike. I have 
watched him deep in talk with some colleague, suddenly 
hesitate, look for an instant wanderingly about, then turn 
toward her and cross the room as if drawn to her, yet she 
herself had given no sign, save that momentary fixing of 
her eyes upon him. 

Gilbert, my brother, felt the same perplexity but denied that 
it meant anything but the strangeness of the new relation. 

“You prod and poke incessantly, Margaret, as if minds 
could be ‘subjects’ no less than bodies,” he said. “They 
cannot. You may bare the nerve but the nerve force eludes 
you forever. Let Ruth alone. She is good enough and too 
good, and we are all content. Youare, you know, well when 
you cease analysis and drop suspicion.” 

“Tt isn’t suspicion, Gilbert. That is an abominable name 
for it. It is scientific inquiry, no more, no less.” 

The marriage came speedily. Six months of home life 
followed in which nothing could have been more perfect than 
Ruth’s bearing toward each one of her new family. My own 
affection grew and strengthened, and Gilbert’s no less, and, 
had it been otherwise, the happiness in my father’s face 
must have been reflected in ours. Then we separated; Gil- 
bert to Germany and a course of mining engineering; I to 
the Woman’s Medical College at Philadelphia, and after 
graduation, a year in Paris with such work as could be 
accomplished in that time. 

For a year and more my father wrote regularly and often 
to us both; letters whose charm could hardly be excelled. 
Ruth was an indifferent correspondent, but added a few lines 
or slipped ina sheet on her own account. Then came a long 
silence, accounted for on her part by the birth of a boy, its 
death, and her long illness. Sad associations retarded 
recovery. The doctor advised change, and they talked of 
going abroad for a year. My father resigned his professor- 
ship, promising, if practicable, to return in a year or two, and 
wandering began. Ruth still objected to Europe, and Cali- 
fornia was first tried, then Mexico, letters becoming more 
and more infrequent. Then came the announcement that they 
were living in New York, first in a hotel, and then that an 
apartment had been taken near the park, and here, after more 
than four years of separation, 1 found them. 
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Ruth met me with the same affection; the same charm was 
with her as she entered the room, but as I released her from 
a close embrace and looked in her face, I cried out involun- 
tarily. What had happened? I know not. There was no 
change to be defined, save that her eyes had the strange 
luminous look born at times of sorrow, and that she closed 
them now and then as if in pain. But as she looked at me 
a certain terror shot through me, and I trembled, and put 
out my hand. 

“Dear Margaret,”’ she said, “whatis it? You look worn 
out. Lie down here at once, child, till you are better.” 

The voyage had been one of frightful storms, and I was 
still giddy and dazed with seasickness. Prolonged over- 
work during the last three months in Paris had made me 
more susceptible to strain, and I was on the verge of com- 
plete break down had not my sound stock of reserve strength 
still done me good service. But now strength fled from me. 
I felt that I could not stand, and laid down obediently. 

“Where is father? I long to see him,” I said hastily, 
surprised that he did not appear. Ruth had laid her hand 
on my forehead, and spoke now with a slight hesitation. 

“He will see you very soon, dear.” 

“Is he sick? There is something wrong, Ruth. Tell me 
this moment.” 

“There is something very wrong, Margaret. Perhaps you 
will know what when you see him.’”’ 

I rose to my feet, then staggered back. Was it possible 
that I who never fainted was to faint now? At least, no 
power to move remained, and my head sank on the pillows 
of the couch. A strange light seemed to rise and waver 
before my eyes; then enter and submerge my brain, which 
saw and heard yet did not see and hear, since every sense 
was lost in this one feeling of light and the power of such 
light to include all sense. Then it passed swiftly, and I 
found myself sitting upright and looking into Ruth’s eyes 
fixed steadily upon me. 

“You are ill yourself,” she said, “and hardly fit to see 
your father, yet you must. Come now, dear, for he knows 
you are here, and waiting is bad for him.” She moved on 
as she spoke, and opened a door across the hall. 

“Dear,” she said, very distinctly, “ Margaret is here and 
waiting.” 


? 
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My father sat in cn armchair near the window, and looked 
at me inquiringly as I entered; then with his usual gentle 
courtesy, rose and stood expectant. I had run toward him 
and flung my arms about his neck, and now as he removed 
them and looked at me in amazement, fell back utterly dis- 
mayed. 

“My dearest! Don’t you know me? Don’t you know 
Margaret?” 

“Tam expecting her, it is true,” he said. “It is a poor 
jest to simulate her. I will go to her if she is here.” 

Ruth had entered after a moment’s delay, and stood now 
facing both. There were tears in her eyes as she came for- 
ward and laid her hand on his arm. 

“It is Margaret, dear,” she said. “Try to remember.” 

My father brushed his hand across his eyes as if to remove 
a vail: touched her cheek for a moment, and then, with a 
sudden look of gladdest recognition, sprang toward me and 
folded me in his arms. 

“My darling girl! My blessed Margaret!” he said. 
“How I have longed to see you!” and he drew me toward a 
lounge in the corner. 

“Dear Margaret,” he said, and smiled. “Now you will 
tell me all that the letters could not.” 

“He will not wander again, I think,” Ruth said in a low 
tone, and left us together. 

No hour of my life had ever broaght such bitterness. I 
must control myself if 1 would unc erstand what had taken 
place, and »vyhat means might be taken to break the spell 
upon him. ow should delusion come to a mind so sane 
and balanced, dealing always with mental processes, and 
recognized as one whose insight never. failed, and who knew 
how to bring order and system out of every lapse and incoher- 
ence of the masters of psychology with whom his work lay? 
He had often said to me that his favorite recreation, the 
botanical club, was his safeguard; the natural, healthful 
balance to the absorbing work of his special field, and that a 
man whose life lay in dealing with abstractions, required a 
hobby ridden as far as possible in the opposite direction. 
The entire faculty had relied on his wonderfully clear and 
quiet judgment. Nota man of them all but seemed more 
likely to become the victim of illusions. What had hap- 
pened ? 
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Ruth left the room, his eyes following her lovingly as 
she went, but he turned to me with hardly less affection, and 
he kept his arm about me as he talked on, at first of myself, 
and then of the new Italian psychological journal, a number 
of which lay on his table, and his belief that a freer, truer 
system would be the product of their thought. 

“It is masterly work,” he said, “yet it is practically un- 
known. We have left these things to the Germans, and be- 
lieved they were to do the thinking for the world, forgetting 
the law that gross feeding must mean cloudy thinking. 
These Italians with their abstinence, and their inheritance 
of the ideal, will be our masters in the end, till America has 
learned also how to work. There is more than one among us 
now, quite capable, even to-day, of doing for psychology 
what America is to do for the world, — extract the best from 
the old, and blend it into a new and better product. We 
must talk of this, Margaret. Now tell me how your own 
mind is working. Think what this pretty head must hold 
to have wrung a prize from those critical Frenchmen.” 

Never had he been more thoroughly his delightful self, 
and as we talked on my fears lessened. Whatever was 
wrong could be only of the most temporary nature. No one 
save ourselves need know, and soon any occasion for fear 
would pass. Lunch was presently announced. Ruth came 
from her room and slipped her arm around me in the old 
way. There was no real change. We walked in the park 
for an hour afterward, and then my father took his usual 
horseback ride. Dinner and the evening passed, he always 
his own gracious calm self, the old play of gentle humor 
coloring all he said. Ruth watched him always but unob- 
trusively, and I studied her, still wondering if I had im- 
agined the sensations that for a time had overcome me. 

My plans had been made before crossing, an offer having 
come to me from an established physician to share her office 
with a view to ultimate partnership, and as I lay quietly, 
too troubled for sleep, I questioned whether to remain at 
home or to carry out my first intention. 

Ruth answered the question for me. She had slipped in so 
silently I heard not a sound till she seated herself on the bed. 

“Your father is asleep,” she said. “You have seen him 
now for a good many hours. How does he seem to you, 
Margaret?” 
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“Exactly himself since that first half hour. What does 
it mean? How long has he been subject to such delusion?” 

“A year, Margaret. It is very serious. I guard him all 
I can, for he must never be suspected, never go to an asy- 
lum. I know so little of the history of the family. Have 
you ever heard of insanity anywhere?” 

“Not a trace on either side. You can easily study the 
family record for this country, and it surprises me that you 
have not. A long line of country ministers, doctors, and 
lawyers, with farming as background or side issue for all.” 

“Then we need not think of heredity,” said Ruth, with a 
sigh of relief. “It must be some slight lesion. That is 
what you call it, is it not? Stay with us, Margaret. Do 
not begin formal work yet. I have missed you, and I want 
your help if your father grows worse.” 

“You shall have it; but he will not, Ruth.” 

“TI hope not, dear,” she said, and was silent, then, kissing 
me suddenly, left the room as silently as she had come. 

“This is not the ordinary apartment house, you know,” 
she said next morning when we had breakfasted. “It is what 
is called a ‘duplex one,’ the five stories being built by three 
families who own it together. The owner of ours is abroad 
fora time. There is a room you have not seen that shall be 
yours, and give you more space than this little guest-cham- 
ber, and there you can unpack and settle fora time at least.” 

My father turned suddenly and looked at me. 

“Till my daughter comes it is quite at your service,” he 
said. “You are like her.” 

He pressed his hand on his eyes, looked at me a moment, 
then saying, “I shall read now for an hour or two, Margaret,” 
passed into his little study, and closed the door, evidently 
unconscious of what had preceded his last words. 

For a moment my tears flowed fast, and I leaned my head 
against Ruth who stood by me, and laid her cool hand on my 
forehead. 

“This is a new phase,” she said. “There is something 
much worse than this which you have not seen. It is his 
persistent desire for blood. I do not mean murder, dear,” 
for I had started. “No. It comes from his conviction that 
his own blood is useless, or so impoverished that it must 
have renewal. You know his horror of all cruelty to ani- 
mals, and how he would shrink from such places, yet in 
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spite of this, he has gone for weeks to the abattoir to drink 
fresh blood, caught as it flowed. He may tell you himself. 
Sometimes I can persuade him not to. Nothing could be 
worse for him. It is heating and inflaming, and fevers blood 
and brain alike. You are certain, Margaret, that there are 
no morbid tendencies anywhere in his family?” 

“Certain, Ruth. Do not dwell on that. There is some 
other cause, and we shall find and cure it, I know. Whom 
have you called in?” 

“No one, dear. I waited for you. I can trust you, Mar- 
garet, but I cannot anyone else. I believe so little in‘doc- 
tors. You understand him as no outsider could. I leave it 
all to you.” 

“It is a terrible responsibility, Ruth.” 

“Yes, but you are young, and strong, and wise, and know 
him. What more do you want? Watch him, and make up 
your mind, and then if advice seems best, we will have it. 
You will do this for us, Margaret? If you cannot, no one 
can.” 

This was the real beginning of my experience. Days 
passed in which no sign of delusion was given. I gained 
confidence, yet as I pondered all that Ruth had told me, 
wondered now and then if, by any chance, there were hidden 
bits of family history which might hold the secret. For our 
life, as a family in America, there was no doubt, but what 
might not lie back of that grim and protesting non-conform- 
ist, driven out of parish and country, and turning his back 
at last to found a home on this side of the sea? There was 
a tincture, too, of Scotch blood, and that held curious possi- 
bilities, for how often I had heard my father speculate on it. 

“ Hard-headed as they often are,” he had said, “they are 
also mystics and dreamers. We owe them the poetic streak 
that Puritanism had no power to repress, and it will not 
lessen, [ believe.” 

Thus far I had seen nothing of his tendencies, save the 
occasional bewildered look or word, as the sense of my iden- 
tity seemed to leave him. _ But one morning as we sat 
chatting, he rose suddenly with the gesture now grown so 
familiar, — the pressing his hand over his eyes. 

“It is the right hour,” he said, “and I must go at 
once.” 

“To what, father?” 
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“ The — the life principle. The thing that makes it possi- 
ble to exist. Without it, you know, this steady devitaliza- 
tion would kill me.” 

“What do you mean, dear? You must tell me exactly. 
I must understand.” : 

“When I return, Margaret, when I return,” and he went 
out hastily. An hour later he returned, and sat down 
silently in his chair, with the same perplexed look I had so 
often noted as the blank moment came upon him. He raised 
his head presently. 

“TI dream a detestable dream when I sleep,” he said. “Is 
there a medicine warranted to change the color of dreams, 
Margaret? I see the interior of my own arteries and veins. 
I see that the red corpuscles are paling and decreasing in 
number each day, and that if this does not end, life will end. 
And then, as I observe how slowly the current moves, I find 
myself in the street, and walking toward that hideous place up 
town, the abattoir, where that crowd of frightened, shrinking 
animals wait their turn for slaughter. I make my choice. 
Always it is the wildest, most distressed, most struggling of 
all, and I look into the frantic eyes as the blow comes, and 
then take the first gush of the warm blood; drink it, Margaret, 
and know I must, and drink with a hideous relish. Then the 
dream passes, and I am sitting here quietly, and the manu- 
script waiting for another page to be added to my book. It 
has dragged of late.” 

He turned to his desk,and I went away silently. What could 
be done but wait till something more positive declared itself? 

Three days later at the same hour, —I had taken care to 
be with him, — he rose with the same dazed look and pushed 
away the pages he had been reading to me. 

“It is the right hour,” he said mechanically, and turned 
for his hat. I looked steadily in his face. The eyes were 
set as in somnambulism, yet he looked at me, some conscious- 
ness still struggling through, then pushed me aside and 
hurried out. I followed quickly as might be; followed to 
the door of the horrible place, and waited till he emerged 
again. The same look was on his face, nor did it pass till 
he had been in his study again quite an hour, his eyes 
closed, and the noble white head, whitened since I left it, 
leaning against the back of his chair. When he lifted it 
and looked about, there were tears in his eyes. 
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“The same dream, the same horror,” he said. “ Margaret, 
is there nothing that can be done? It is loathsome. It 
seems a small thing to shake one so, but there are moments 
when my mind seems going.” 

I comforted him as I could till he turned to his work. 
Nothing in the books recorded a case like this. What he 
wrote had never been more clearly or more felicitously ex- 
pressed. What was the spell upon him, and what the shadow 
falling upon me also? For days I had had sudden lapses of 
consciousness; blank spaces from which I came out be- 
wildered, and in anguish, saying always the same words, 
“His mind is gone, and mine is going.” 

I was neither nervous nor fanciful. My health was sound, 
my self-control trained and disciplined. I had always met 
emergencies quietly. Yet now I trembled and shook, seek- 
ing to recall what might have — what must have happened 
in this blankness, and the fatal words came mechanically. 

It was at this time that I noted two things. My father’s 
unconsciousness of his surroundings lasted longer and longer 
after each return from his horrible errand. Strength was fail- 
ing seriously, and change of scene seemed indispensable. 
With Ruth conditions seemed hardly less serious. She was 
growing thinner day by day, and she watched us both with 
an intensity that held something more than ordinary anxiety. 
Once or twice I had waked in the night in sudden terror, to 
find her sitting on the bed. 

“It is too bad, dear Margaret,” she said, always, “but I 
cannot sleep, and it does me good to come here, you are so 
quiet and strong.” 

“We must go away,” I said at last. “This sort of thing 
is killing you. Winter is near. Let us go to Florida.” 

“Oh no! Oh no!” she cried. “How can you think of it 
when the end is nearer every day? Don’t you see how your 
father fails?” 

“T see that everything is utterly abnormal, and that we 
had better get away. With nochance of gratifying a desire, 
desire may die. You must accept my conclusion, Ruth. I 
prescribe it for all of us.” 

As I spoke Ruth fixed her eyes steadily upon me. The 
blank space I dreaded opened threateningly. 

“T will not yield to it! I will not!” I cried, and then, 
as it closed about me, put out my hands in vain appeal. 
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What had it done to me, for I rose from some abyss, and 
moaning out the words I could not silence, and Ruth’s pale 
face looked at me dismayed. 

“Margaret dear! Oh heavens! It cannot be she and her 
father are both mad!” 

She had reason. I sat on the lower step of the first flight 
of stairs, facing the elevator door. The gas burned dimly. 
It was still early morning, and no one was astir. 

“Rouse yourself. Come back before anyone sees or 
knows,” said Ruth’s voice, and I followed her blindly, and 
still imperfectly conscious, laid down as she bade me. 

“T must not leave you. I don’t know what you may do, 
dear,” she said faintly. “Something is wrong.” 

She was gasping for breath, and I came to myself sud- 
denly. 

“We are all in the midst of a nightmare,” I said. “I 
shall cable for Gilbert to-morrow, and put Doctor Tyler in 
charge till he comes.” 

“No, no!” Ruth said. “You can do everything. Why 
should you break into Gilbert’s year? I can trust you, dear.” 

“That is more than I can do for myself, Ruth. There is 
something diabolical about this place. I begin to believe in 
possession. Go to father, dear. He is moving, and may be 
startled.” 

There had been something furtive and strange in her look 
as she stood there, and I did not wonder as I noted it again 
at breakfast. My father came in after we were seated, and 
said a formal good morning as he passed me, turning in sur- 
prise, as I rose to kiss him. 

“You are mistaken,” he said absently. “ You are expect- 
ing your own father, perhaps?” 

I had no power left of self-control. The tears came, and 
I fled from the room. One thing could be done. I wrote 
my despatch to Gilbert, and a note for Doctor Tyler, and 
ran down myself to send the janitor for a messenger boy. 

“There’s one going out the door this minute with a note 
Miss Bond is sending,” he said, and ran to recall him. 

The relief, as I put the messages in his hands, was inex- 
pressible. I went up almost joyful. 

“What is it?” Ruth asked instantly, as I returned to the 
dining-room for a cup of coffee, “Something has hap- 
pened.” 
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“Very little, dear. I have cabled to Gilbert, and asked 
Doctor Tyler to come round directly after his office hour. 
That is all.” 

A look of absolute fury, so intense that I started from my 
chair, shot from Ruth’s eyes. She closed them suddenly, 
and sat there trembling. When she opened them her face 
was quiet, though deeply flushed. 

“I did not dream you would act without further consulta- 
tion with me,” she said. “Iam so shaken by all this agita- 
tion that I hardly know what I am doing.” 

She smiled faintly, and put out her hand to me, and I 
took it with the feeling that this was the solution of all 
strangeness. An hour later the messenger returned. The 
despatch had gone, but Doctor Tyler was out of town to be 
away for some days. I could not and would not call ina 
stranger, and must wait his return, and Ruth looked relieved 
as I told her this decision. 

“We are all overwrought,” she said, ‘*now let us try to be 
quiet and reasonable.” 

My father seemed himself when I went into the study, 
but too restless to work, and soon went out, and I followed 
shortly, tormented by the same spirit. I had turned toward 
the park, but presentlyfound myself walking swiftly away from 
it toward the North River. An impulse I could not resist 
was upon me, but now as I became conscious that something 
desperate lay beyond, another force rose and struggled in me. 

**Turn back! Turn back! it cried. ‘“‘It is evil that 
drives. Turn back!” 

I shook with the force of the conflict, and when something 
still urged me on, caught at the iron railing of an area and 
held fast. 

**You’re taken wid a bad turn, Miss. Let me lead ye 
inside a bit,” a voice said, and I yielded for a moment, and 
let the woman support me. A wave of blackness surged 
overme. Then it fell away, and I knew myself again, and 
could smile at the good-natured and troubled face of the 
stout Irish woman. 

‘Sure it’s home yees ought to be,” she said. ‘*Ye’re 
only fit for the bed. ’Tisn’t walkin’ is good for ye. Can 
you go alone?”’ 

**Perfectly, you good soul. I am only tired, and need 
the air,’? I made answer, and hastened away as a burly 
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policeman crossed the street, and stood in conference 
with her. ™ 

A messenger bey was ringing as I went up the steps of 
our house, and handed me the reply to my despatch. 


“T sail on Thursday by the French line. GiLBert.” 


**Thank God!’’ I murmured. ‘*But oh, if the time were 
over! ”’ 

It was late November. The voyage could hardly take less 
than eight or nine days. I went to my room and locked the 
door. I did not want to see Ruth, and I had determined 
not to tell her of the despatch. Distrust seemed in the air. 
Nothing could well be more groundless, yet there was some- 
thing to guard against, I was convinced. Why, if it could 
be prevented, was I never left alone with my father? Till 
now we had been so united, that any need for it hardly 
occurred to me, but as I recalled the strange intensity of her 
watchfulness of both, suspicions, formless and undefined, 
yet still suspicions, awoke, and refused to be put down. 
Their very vagueness tormented me. In all this chaos there 
must be some one point of attack; something tangible to be 
demonstrated. My own condition was no less confounding 
than his. I sat there in dumb confusion and misery from 
which I roused at last with a determined effort. 

*‘No more brooding. I will be myself as far as fate 
allows,’’ I said half aloud, and took up from the table the 
reviews for the month brought from the study the day be- 
fore. I opened one and read mechanically the title of a sec- 
tion of an article, ** Post-hypnotic or Deferred Suggestions.” 
My eye followed on: — 


“ These are given to the patient during trance to take effect 
after waking. They succeed with a certain number of patients 
even when the execution is named for a remote period — months 
or even a year, as in one case reported by M. Liegeois. In this 
way one can make a patient feel a pain, or be paralyzed, or have 
some hallucination positive or negative, or perform some fantas- 
tic action after emerging from the trance.” 


A description of certain of Charcot’s cases followed, and 
then the comment : — 

“The only really mysterious feature of these deferred sug~s- 
tions is the patient’s absolute ignorance during the interval pre- 
ceding their execution that they have been deposited in his mind 
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. . » The most important class of post-hypnotic suggestions are, 
of course, those relative to the patient’s health — bowels, sleep, 
and other bodily functions. The most interesting are those rela- 
tive to future trances. One can determine the day, and hour, 
and minute or the signal at which the patient will of his own 
accord lapse into trance again. One can make him susceptible in 
future to another operator, who may have been unsuccessful 
with him in the past. Or more important still, in certain cases, 
one can, by suggesting that certain persons shall never be able 
hereafter to put him to sleep, remove him for all future time from 
hypnotic influences that might be dangerous. This, indeed, is the 
simple and natural safeguard against those dangers of hypnotism, 
of which uninstructed persons talk so vaguely.”* 


Even then, as light seemed to dawn, I studied the page 
before me, repeating the words mechanically. Then I flung 
down the number and sprang to my feet. At last I hada 
clue to the mystery! 

A year or two before going abroad for study, my father 
had spent some time with me in going over one of the reports 
from the Salpétriére, and a series of experiments by Charcot, 
and his colleagues. He had taken issue with their conclu- 
sions as to causes, and insisted that the neurosis theory, 
with its three states and its definite series of symptoms, 
attributed to physical causes apart from co-operation of the 
subject’s mind, was an absolutely incorrect solution of the 
phenomena. 

Later, he had found himself borne out in this by both 
French and German experimenters. In the meantime, I 
had found that I possessed power in this direction, and had 
experimented upon Gilbert with such startling success that 
he declined to submit farther. Ruth had not attempted it, 
but had watched carefully, and my father had taken notes of 
all, and had once or twice written me some further thoughts 
of his own, which he proposed to elaborate in one of the 
chapters of his book. Now, if it were possible, if my power 
remained, I could, perhaps, gain clue to the workings of his 
mind, but it must be done secretly in some of the rare 
moments when we were alone. 

No opportunity came that day, for Ruth did not leave 
him, and there were some hours in which he did not recog- 
nize me. The next morning brought a telegram asking her 








* Principles of Psychology, by William Jemes. V. XI, p. 614. 
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to meet a friend in the city for but a few hours, and she left 
us reluctantly, sitting together in the study. Eleven o’clock 
was the hour that had so far called him out, and I determined 
to anticipate it. He looked up at me vaguely as I moved 
toward him, then laid down his pen. 

**Let me read this page, child,’’ he said, **I am doubtful 
how to put this point.”’ 

**Read on,’’ I said, and as he bent his head over the manu- 
script, made my passes, putting away with all my force the 
fear of failure that hampered will. He had read but a few 
lines when he raised his eyes to mine. A few inarticulate 
words escaped him; then he sat motionless, breathing calmly 
and quietly. 

**You are calm and able to speak to me without trouble or 
fear?’’ I said, when certain that full control had been ob- 
tained. 

** Perfectly.” 

**Tell me, then, why you believe that your blood is 
devitalized and must be renewed ?”’ 

**Because Ruth has told me so.”’ 

**Do you know why ?”’ 

**I cannot tell. She has sources of knowledge not open to 
me.”’ 

**Why do you go to the abattoir?’ 

**Ruth orders it, or to speak more precisely, not Ruth, but 
the power in her which she is to use for me. She tells me 
that this will be my cure. I believe her.’’ 

‘**Are you conscious of any delusion, father? ”’ 

‘*None. My mind is clear.’’ 

‘**Are you aware that you have constantly, since my return, 
confounded me with another? ’”’ 

‘**I cannot tell. I know that Ruth has said there is another 
here, and that for reasons that are best for all, this must 
sometimes be so. Her reasons are imperative. She tells 
me what I must for the time believe, and I have faith that 
it is wise action.”’ 

‘**Then whatever you do is the result of her will?”’ 

The first stroke of eleven sounded as I spoke. A look of 
distress crossed his face. 

‘*T must go at once,’’ he said, in a strange, muffled voice, 
and his face flushed deeply. I concentrated upon him every 
atom of will force I possessed. 
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‘**You are mistaken,” I said. ‘* You wish to stay here with 
me. Quiet, dear. That is what you are to do.” 

He struggled from his chair, and cried out as if torn by 
some opposing force, then fell back and looked at me wildly. 

“Quiet, quiet,’’ I repeated. “God help me to hold him 
fast.’’ 

His eyes closed slowly, opened once or twice as if the 
struggle were still within, then shut, and he sat there 
motionless. Till the hour was over this must last. I sat 
there, watching for any faintest hint of another power at 
work, my will concentrated upon him with an intensity that 
left no room for other thought. At noon, by slow degrees, 
I roused him. 

‘**T hear you,’’ he said at last, ‘“‘but you are far away, 
Margaret; very far.”’ 

**It is you who are far away, dear, but you will soon be here. 
You are here now. Remember that no one has power to make 
you act but yourself and myself for a time, whenever it is 
needed. No evil shall touch you again. Remember.’’ 

A strange quiet had come to my own spirit. A _ battle 
was to be fought, I knew, but I had neither doubt nor fear. 
My father opened his eyes and smiled at me peacefully. 

**I have had a delicious sleep,’’ he said ; ‘*I feel ready for 
anything. You should have waked me, child, for I meant 
to work this morning.’’ 

**The sun shines. Let us go into the park till lunch,’’ I 
answered, and we went out together. 

‘*Poor father,’’ Ruth said, as she met me late in the after- 
noon. ‘*‘He went on that dreadful errand of his as usual, I 
suppose, Margaret ?’’ 

**Not to-day. He sat in the study till noon, and then 
took a turn in the park.’’ 

A look of intense surprise crossed her face. 

“Tt is a comfort to have it omitted, even once,’’ she said, 
and passed on to her room. Within five minutes I felt com- 
ing upon me the same sense of blankness that had become so 
familiar, and braced myself to oppose it. My will was set 
no less resolutely than hers to conquer. The blood surged 
to my head. Lights danced and flickered before my eyes. 
I staggered to the window, and throwing up the sash, leaned 
far out to feel the keen air and the rush of wind which, as 
it passed, seemed to take with it the unseen force that had 
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ruled. It was over. I stood there shaken but firm, and 
knew that its power had ended. Now to wait and watch till 
the mystery explained itself. 

From this hour the real struggle began. Silent and deter- 
mined on her part; on mine no less so. For a week my life 
went in willing. Hour by hour! sat with them fighting the 
power which for days she still seemed able to exercise over 
me; conquering always, and always in silence. For my 
father there was not the faintest hint of oppression. It was 
clear that all her force had concentrated on me, and I 
searched vainly for any answer to my why? If by any pos- 
sibility I could in turn influence her, all would be easy, but 
the days went on, and I merely held my own. Outwardly 
she seemed quite the same. We read, and talked, and walked 
together. Friends came now and then, and life moved in 
more natural lines. My father had met casually in one of 
his rides an old friend not seen for years, interested in his 
same directions, and at present deep in some investigations 
for the English Psychic Society. He was many years 
younger than my father, who had met him first at Heidelberg, 
and I had not seen him since my childhood. His genial, 
sensible face had lost none of its kindliness, and the steady 
look in his gray eyes carried with it a sense of strength and 
comprehension that invited confidence. The tension upon 
me was something frightful. Why should I not let him 
share my perplexity and perhaps suggest a way out? 
December had opened with furious storms, and sharp anxiety 
for Gilbert had added itself to the rest. Ruth’s intensity 
carried with it something menacing. It was all unendura- 
ble longer, and so at last I spoke. 

We were in the Lenox Library, unknown territory to most 
New Yorkers who have small time to spend in meeting the 
innumerable restrictions the “dead hand” enforces. The 
alcove where we sat turning over some rare editions was 
silent and apart, and I spoke with no fear of listeners. Mr. 
Edgarton heard me, profoundly amazed and shocked, but 
serious and intent, and nodded here and there at points in 
my statement. 

**It is hardly two months,’’ he said, *‘since I left Paris, 
and long watching of the latest investigations there. In 
this case I think there is simple insanity, but we shall soon 
know. I am up, I think, in most of the phases, and have 


. 
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very strong power which I have been cultivating carefully. 
I shall try at once to use it, for it must be done at once. I 
will come in this evening and make atrial. It is quit~ pos- 
sible more than one will be necessary, or even that I may 
not succeed. In any case count upon me to aid.’’ 

We dined late that evening, and Mr. Edgarton arrived 
before we had left the table. 

**We will delay coffee a little,’’ Ruth said to the maid. 
‘*You may bring it in in about half an hour, and be sure 
that it is very hot. Doctor Deane dislikes lukewarm coffee 
very much.”’ 

She rose with her brightest smile, a look her face had not 
worn for long. Doctor Tyler, whose return had been still 
further delayed, had sent word that he would call that even- 
ing, and before we had really settled in our places about the 
open fire, he was announced, and took his seat among us. 
Mr. Edgarton looked at me inquiringly, as if to ask if this 
made any difference, and caught at once my faint sign of 
negation. Ruth, as usual, was next my father, and sat now 
leaning back against the old-fashioned crimson velvet of the 
deep armchair, her fair hair and delicate features in strong 
relief. Her eyes, always beautiful, were luminous, and a 
strange look of triumph was on her face. 

As the light talk went on I saw Mr. Edgarton look at her 
steadily and earnestly, and once she turned toward him with 
sudden uneasiness, but at his smile and casual remark, leaned 
back again. He rose a moment or two later, ostensibly to 
examine something on the mantelpiece, and she turned again. 
This time his eyes met hers fully and commandingly, and she 
bent forward with a sudden throwing out of the hands as if in 
pain. Doctor Tyler rose quickly, but sat down as I motioned 
imperatively, looking at me perplexedly. The maid brought 
in coffee, and I took the tray from her at the door, and set 
it on a small table near it. Ruth’s eyes had closed; she lay 
back quite passive, and my father looked on a little sur- 
prised and disturbed, but not distrustful. 

‘*‘An experiment, Edgarton?’’ he said. ‘*You should 
have given her warning.”’ 

**Margaret wishes it,’’ he replied, and my father nodded 
contentedly. 

**You have been busy, it seems, for a year,’’ his quiet 
voice went on after a pause in which he had bent over 
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her and examined her eyes. ‘Tell us what you have wished 
to do?”’ 

‘**Yes,’’ she answered after a moment of deep silence. 
**Why not? It will soon be known.’’. 

**What have you tried to do?”’ 

‘**To be rid of this incubus of marriage, silently and de- 
cently. I want freedom. I must and will have it.’’ 

**She is dreaming,’’ my father said hastily, half rising. 
‘**This must not go on. I will not have her trifled with, 
Edgarton.’’ 

**Trust me, my old friend; I mean nothing but good,” 
Mr. Edgarton answered with an imperative gesture which 
silenced him, though he looked at me uneasily, and then 
fixed his eyes on Ruth. 

**Tell me why you need freedom,’’ Mr. Edgarton said. 

**Because the fatal time has come. It was my mother’s 
year, and it will be mine. Unless I escape I shall end as 
she did, but how am I to escape with these two always in 
the way? They must be removed. With freedom I may 
live on, and no one know.” 

“ What is it that must not be known? What do you fear?” 

Ruth shuddered and put her hands before her eyes. 

“You must know. ~ It is living death,” she said. ‘*How 
do I know? It is old Martha who told me. They bound 
my mother when she had stabbed herself, and old Martha and 
she lived years and years in a padded room. I have wanted 
to do the same thing. I see the spot on Gilbert’s neck that 
a knife might strike. I have even taken one up and looked 
at the edge, but I was wise. I knew there were other ways. 
And then when he tired me so, I thought it would be simpler 
to have him shut up. I found I could make him do what I 
would. I meant he should be thought insane, and have 
Margaret attend to it. He is old. He has not many years. 
Even if he were shut up he has always his book to think 
about.. Then I tried it with her.. Oh, I had more power 
than ever she had had, and it was quite plain I should be rid 
of them both. I could control them both, and I laughed at 
the things they did, and what would soon be thought. Then 
it passed. It passed just as I was certain. There was only 
one way left.” 

My father groaned, and hid his face as she paused and sat 
for a moment silent. 
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“Something balked me,” she went on slowly. “ Margaret 
had been as weak as her father, but I found I had no more 
power. I had used itall. I could not leave myself be- 
cause they would follow me. They would take me back, 
and then they would know, for I could hide it no longer. 
I have only done what was necessary and best. They have 
forced it.” 

“What have you done?” 

My father’s face was pale and drawn with anguish. 

“For God’s sake, Edgarton, do not go on,” he said. “It 
is some evil dream. You cannot attach any importance to 
it. She means nothing of what she is saying.” 

“Only a moment longer, Deane. It must be. What 
have you done, poor soul?” 

“When you have drunk the coffee,—am I to tell you 
that also? — for when you have drunk you will know?” 

“Tell me.”’ 

“It is quiet. Nobody will suffer. They will sleep, and 
when I see them sleeping I will go.”’ 

“What have you done?’”’ 

“Morphine. The morphine in Margaret’s hypodermic box. 
All in the coffee; brown itself, so no one will ever see or 
know, but enough, yes, enough for a hundred. I heard 
Margaret say so. That is all. There is nothing more to 
tell. Let me rest.”’ 

‘*Rest,” Mr. Edgarton said, and bent toward her, then 
turned to us trembling visibly. 

‘*The coffee must be tested,’’ he said. ‘*I believe she 
has spoken only the truth. They cannot do otherwise. If 
there is error, the analysis will soon prove it.” 

‘The tests are simple,’’ said Doctor Tyler, rousing him- 
self from the stupefaction in which we had listened. ‘*I 
will go out for what is necessary.’” Then, with a sterner 
look than I could have believed his gentle, thoughtful face 
could wear, he added, *‘your name stands as authority, sir, 
for the work you do, and I am bound to respect what I 
know of it, but if there has been trifling here, you have the 
fate of more than one life to answer for.” 

He crossed to my father as he spoke, and took his hand. 

I had been watching the dear face, and marvelling at its 
quietness. Now the veins had swelled like whip-cords, and 
it flushed darkly. 
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“Deane,” Mr. Edgarton said, and as he looked at him he 
made one or two swift passes above his head. “Dear old 
friend, she will be saved, and so will you. Listen to me 
before you sleep. We shall, I doubt not, prove her words ° 
true. What matter if they are, now that we have reached 
the root of things, and can wipe out the cause forever? I 
believe it. I do not believe that we are left the bond slaves 
to any inheritance. This poor soul has brooded in silence, 
till every thought is distempered, and she is on the verge of 
a madness that would mean death to herself and to any near 
her, if she had strength to compass her ends. It need not 
come. I have power, and I say it with reverence, for who 
yet knows its nature, —I have power to bring the healing 
that the Supreme Power has hidden in this mystery. She 
will be cured, and this passage be wiped out of memory, nor 
need this night be for any of us more than an evil dream, a 
dream with a blessed awakening.” 

My father looked at him with a passionate faith upon his 
face, and a smile soft and still as the smile of death. He 
was very pale, for the flush had faded as he listened, and 
his eyes grew fixed as he looked. Doctor Tyler moved 
anxiously. 

“He is going,” he said under his breath. “Edgarton!” 

“He is not,” Mr. Edgarton replied low, but with an 
intensity of feeling as once more he bent toward the white 
head of his friend. “Sleep, dear soul, and know no trouble,” 
he said. “All is well.” 

My father’s face relaxed. An inarticulate, happy mur- 
mur escaped him, and then, with a long sigh, he laid his 
head against the chair, and we saw that he slept. 

“Now we must go on,” said Mr. Edgarton, and Doctor 
Tyler, who followed every movement with absorption, hur- 
ried out. Mr. Edgarton again took his place near Ruth, 
who sat motionless, and we waited in silence till he reap- 
peared. A few moments sufficed. 

“She has told the truth,” he said, turning toward us with 
a white face. “My God! What an escape. What must 
be done?” 

“If human law spoke the word,” said Mr. Edgarton, “the 
answer would be plain. To me, what I believe the Divine 
law has as clear a word. If I am allowed to act as I wish 
and will, there need be neither the terror of an asylum nor 
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a shred of the publicity we should all dread. At least let 
me try. If I fail there is always the asylum. You can help 
or hinder me, Doctor, as you will, for I recognize that the 
matter has passed chiefly into your hands.” 

Doctor Tyler looked at him with a face pale but as reso- 
lute as his own. 

“It is an enormous responsibility,” he said, “but I shall 
dare to accept it. Let me share it with you where I can, but I 
must follow each step of the way, if I would keep my con- 
science clear.”’ 

“You shall,’’ said Mr. Edgarton, as solemnly as he had 
spoken, and the two men clasped hands with a look that 
sealed the compact. 

That was the beginning of the real work. The details of 
the months that followed are all written for each kept record 
of a case in which far more than any individual relief was 
involved. When the right time comes there will be no hesi- 
tation in giving it to the world, since it is the strongest 
testimony in existence of the power yet to work for the sick 
brain and worn nerve with which the alienist must deal. 

Mr. Edgarton’s power over Ruth seemed absolute. He 
preferred to use his alone, for various reasons which those 
who have followed the course of hypnotic investigation and 
experiment will understand, though he held me ready to 
supplement him in case of need. Gilbert, whose arrival was 
but a day later, listened in horror to the tale, but accepted 
unquestioningly the experiment to be tried, and thus every 
circumstance was in our favor. 

With Ruth herself there was almost absolute unconscious- 
ness of the past. Day by day she was ordered to forget, and 
assured that her whole misery, with its secresy and sorrow, 
had been unnecessary and useless. We watched her unceas- 
ingly, but with no outward token of our care, and gradually 
the strained look melted away, and the self we best loved 
came uppermost. 

“It is working. It will be wiped out,’’ Mr. Edgarton 
said with fervent faith, and we believed him. 

Five months after the dreadful night on which full dis- 
covery had been made, Ruth, who had been sitting quietly 
in the study while I wrote to my father’s dictation, laid 
down her book, and sat looking at us steadily. Then she 
came to us, and fell on her knees by my father’s side, burst- 
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ing into sobs that shook her. His arm was about her ina 
moment, and he looked anxiously at me. Mr. Edgarton was 
in the room next to us. The door stood open, and as he 
came in view, I motioned him to be ready if need arose. 
Ruth had grown quieter, and now she looked up into my 
father’s face. 

**I must tell you together,’’ she said. ‘‘I have been very 
wicked not to have told you long ago. I have always 
hidden something, and now I want you to know, and do 
what you think right,’’ and she poured out in minutest 
detail her own terror of years. Not a word of the later 
months escaped her. Their memory had vanished, thank 
God! not to reappear. 

**That is the end of it, my darling, 


? 


my father said gen- 


tly, when she had stopped and buried her face again on his 
knees. ‘* You have nothing to fear, Ruth. You are sane and 
sound, and Doctor Tyler, yes, and many another, will tell 
you that any inheritance can be conquered. You have con- 
quered yours. Neither you nor we need ever fear again.”’ 
‘**You are sure? You are really sure?’’ Ruth said with a 
gasp. ‘‘You do not hate me for what I have done, for 


deceiving you always?”’ 

‘**No, poor child. We love you more for all you have 
borne,’’ and Ruth, with a look on her face that we had never 
seen, bowed her head once more, and said, ‘*God bless him 
forever! ”’ 

For her, this is the ending. For us who shared it, there 
is another word. Six months of effort showed plainly what 
work we must consent to call our own, and since I married 
Mr. Edgarton two years ago, we have settled that life can 
hold nothing better than our joint labor to demonstrate what 
we are certain is tocome. We admit the shortness of the 
time. We know that we are simply-in the alphabet of this 
strange book to be revealed, but already we foresee what its 
pages must hold, and we know that, like other revelations 
to come, it is for the healing of the nations. 





UNCLE RIPLEY’S SPECULATION. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


UncLeE ETHAN had a theory that a man’s character could 
be told by the way he sat in a wagon seat. 

“A mean man sets right plum in the middle o’ the seat, as 
much as to say, ‘Walk, gol darn yeh, who cares?’ But a 
man that sets in one corner o’ the seat, much as to say, 
‘Jump in—cheaper t’ ride ’n to walk’ — you can jest tie 
to.” 

Uncle Ripley was prejudiced in favor of the stranger, 
therefore, before he came opposite the potato patch, where 
the old man was “bugging his vines.” The stranger drove 


a jaded-looking pair of calico ponies, hitched to a clattering 
democrat wagon, and he sat on the extreme end of the seat, 
with the lines in his right hand, while his left rested on his 


thigh, with his little finger gracefully crooked, and his 
elbows akimbo. He wore a blue shirt, with gay-colored 
armlets just above the elbows, and his vest hung unbuttoned 
down his lank ribs. It was plain he was well pleased with 
himself. 

As he pulled up and threw one leg over the end of the 
seat, Uncle Ethan observed that the left spring was much 
more worn than the other, which proved that it was not acci- 
dental but that it was the driver’s habit to sit on that end of 
the seat. 

“Good afternoon,” said the stranger pleasantly. 

“Good afternoon, sift.” 

“Bugs purty plenty?” 

“Plenty enough, I gol! I don’t see where they all come 
fum.” 

“Early Rose?” inquired the man, as if referring to the 
bugs. 

“No; Peachblows an’ Carter reds. My Early Rose is 
over near the house. The old woman wants ’em near. See 
the darned things!” he pursued, rapping savagely on the 
edge of the pan to rattle the bugs back. 

125 
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“How do yeh kill *em — scald ’em?” 

“Mostly. Sometimes I —” 

“Good piece of oats,” yawned the stranger listlessly. 

“That’s barley.” 

“So ’tis. Didn’t notice.” 

Uncle Ethan was wondering what the man was. He had 
some pots of black paint in the wagon, and two or three 
square boxes. 

“What do yeh think o’ Cleveland’s chances for a second 
term?” continued the man, as if they had been talking poli- 
tics all the while. 

Uncle Ripley scratched his head. “Wall—I dunno — 
bein’ a Republican — I think—” 

“That’s so — it’s a purty scaly outlook. I don’t believe 
in second terms myself,” the man hastened to say. 

“Is that your new barn acrost there?” pointing with his 
whip. 

“Yes, sir, it is,” replied the old man proudly. After 
years of planning and hard work he had managed to erect a 
little wooden barn, costing possibly three hundred dollars. 
It was plain to be seen he took a childish pride in the fact of 
its newness. 

The stranger mused. “A lovely place for a sign,” he 
said, as his eyes wandered across its shining yellow broad- 
side. 

Uncle Ethan stared, unmindful of the bugs crawling over 
the edge of his pan. His interest in the pots of paint deep- 
ened. 

“Couldn’t think o’ lettin’ me paint a sign on that barn?” 
the stranger continued, putting his locked hands around one 
knee, and gazing away across the pig-pen at the building. 

“What kind of a sign? Gol darn your skins!” Uncle 
Ethan pounded the pan with his paddle and scraped two or 
three crawling abominations off his leathery wrist. 

It was a beautiful day, and the man in the wagon seemed 
unusually loath to attend to business. The tired ponies 
slept in the shade of the lombardies. The plain was draped 
in a warm mist and shadowed by vast, vaguely defined 
masses of clouds. <A lazy June day. 

“Dodd’s Family Bitters,” said the man, waking out of 
his abstraction with a start, and resuming his working man- 
ner. “The best bitter in the market;” he alluded to it in 
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the singular. “Like to look at it? No trouble to show 
goods, as the fellah says,” he went on, scarcely seeing Uncle 
Ethan’s hesitation. 

He produced a large bottle of triangular shape, like a 
bottle for pickled onions. It had a red seal on top, anda 
strenuous caution in red letters on the neck, “ None genuine 
unless ‘ Dodd’s Family Bitters’ is blown in the bottom.” 

“Here’s what it cures,” pursued the agent, pointing at 
the side, where, in an inverted pyramid the names of several 
hundred diseases were arranged, running from “gout” to 
“pulmonary complaints,” etc. 

“I gol! she cuts a wide swath, don’t she?” exclaimed 
Uncle Ethan, profoundly impressed with the list. 

“They aint no better bitter in the world,” said the agent 
with a conclusive inflection. 

“What's its speshyality? Most of °em have some speshy- 
ality.” 

“Well — summer complaints — an’ — an’ — spring an’ 
fall troubles — tones ye up, sort of.” 

Uncle Ethan’s forgotten pan was empty of his gathered 
bugs. He was deeply interested in this man. There was 
something he liked about him. 

“What does it sell fur?” he asked, after a pause. 

“Same price as them cheap medicines — dollar a bottle — 
big bottles, too — want one? ” 

“Wal, mother aint to home, an’ I don’t know as she’d 
like this kind. We aint been sick f’r years, still, they’s no 
tellin’,” he added, seeing the answer to his objection in the 
agent’s eyes. “Times is putty close, too, with us, y’ see, 
we've jest built that stable — ” 

“Say, I’ll tell yeh what I'll do,” said the stranger, wak- 
ing up and speaking in a warmly generous tone. “I'll give 
you ten bottles of the bitter if you'll let me paint a sign on 
that barn. It won’t hurt the barn a bit, and if you want ’o, 
you can paint it out a year from date. Come, what d’ ye 
say?” 

‘ey guess I hadn’t better.” 

The agent thought that Uncle Ethan was after more pay, 
but in reality he was thinking of what his little old wife 
would say. 

“It simply puts a family bitter in your home that may 
save you fifty dollars this comin’ fall. You can’t tell.” 
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Just what the man said after that Uncle Ethan didn’t fol- 
low. His voice had a confidential purring sound as he 
stretched across the wagon-seat and talked on, eyes half 
shut. As he straightend up and concluded in the tone of 
one who has carried his point: — 

“So! If you didn’t want to use the whole twenty-five 
bottles y’rself, why! sell it to your neighbors. You can get 
twenty dollars out of it easy, and still have five bottles of 
the best family bitter that ever went into a bottle.” 

It was the thought of this opportunity to get a buffalo- 
skin coat that consoled Uncle Ethan as he saw the hideous 
black letters appearing under the agent’s lazy brush. 

It was the hot side of the barn, and painting was no light 
work. The agent was forced to mop his forehead with his 
sleeve. 

“Say, haint got a cooky or anything, and a cup o’ milk 
handy? ” he said at the end of the first enormous word which 
ran the whole length of the barn. 

Uncle Ethan got him the milk and cooky, which he ate 
with an exaggeratedly dainty action of his fingers, seated 
meanwhile on the staging which Uncle Ripley had helped 
him to build. This lunch infused new energy into him, 
and in a short time “Dopp’s FamiLy Birrers — Best in 
the Market —” disfigured the sweet-smelling pine boards. 

Ethan was eating his self-obtained supper of bread and 
milk when his wife came home. 

“'Who’s been a-paintin’ on that barn? ” she demanded, her 
bead-like eyes flashing, her withered little face set in an 
ominous frown. “Ethan Ripley, what you been doin’? ” 

“Nawthin’,” he replied feebly. 

“Who painted that sign on there? ” 

“A man come along an’ he wanted to paint that on there, 
and I let ’im, and it’s my barn anyway, I guess I can do 
what I’m a min’ to with it,” he ended defiantly, but his eyes 
wavered. 

Mrs. Ripley ignored the defiance. ‘“ What under the sun 
p’sessed you to do such a thing as that, Ethan Ripley? I 
declare I don’t see! You git fooler an’ fooler ev’ry day 
you live, I do believe.” 

Uncle Ethan attempted a defence. 

“Well, he paid me twenty-five dollars f’r it, anyway.” 

“Did ’e?” She was visibly affected by this news. 
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“Well, anyhow, it amounts to that; he give me twenty- 
five bottles —” 

Mrs. Ripley sank back in her chair. “Well, I swan to 
Bungay! Ethan Ripley—wal, you beat all I ever see!” she 
added in despair of expression. “I thought you had some 
sense left, but you haint, not one blessed scimptom. Where 
is the stuff ?” 

“ Down cellar, an’ you needn’t take on no airs, ol’ woman. 
I’ve known you to buy things you didn’t need time an’ 
time ’n’ agin, tins an’ things, an’ I guess you wish you had 
back that ten dollars you paid for that illustrated Bible.” 

“Go ’long an’ bring that stuff up here. I never see such 
aman in my life. It’s a wonder he didn’t do it f’r two 
bottles.” She glared out at the sign which faced directly 
upon the kitchen window. 

Uncle Ethan tugged the two cases up and set them down 
on the floor of the kitchen. Mrs. Ripley opened a bottle 
and smelled of it like a cautious cat. 

“Ugh! Merciful sakes, what stuff! It aint fit f’r a hog 
to take. What'd you think you was goin’ to do with it?” 
she asked in poignant disgust. 

“TI expected to take it if I was sick, whaddy ye s’pose?” 
He defiantly stood his ground towering above her like a 
leaning tower. 

“The hull cartload of it?” 

“No. I’m goin’ to sell part of it an’ git me an over- 
coat —” 

“Sell it!” she shouted. “Nobuddy’ll buy that sick’nin’ 
stuff but an old numb-skull like you. Take that slop out o’ 
the house this minute! Take it right down to the sink-hole 
an’ smash every bottle on the stones.” 

Uncle Ethan and the cases of medicine disappeared, and 
the old woman addressed her concluding remarks to little 
Tewksbury, her grandson, who stood timidly on one leg in 
the doorway, like an intruding pullet. 

“Everything around this place ’ud go to rack an’ ruin if 
I didn’t keep a watch on that soft-pated old dummy. I 
thought that lightening-rod man had give him a lesson he’d 
remember, but no, he must go an’ make a reg’ lar — ” 

She subsided in a tumult of banging pans, which helped 
her out in the matter of expression, and reduced her to a 
grim sort of quiet. Uncle Ethan went about the house like 
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a convict on ship-board. Once she caught him looking out 
of the window. 

“TI should think you’d feel proud o’ that.” 

Uncle Ethan had never been sick a day in his life. He 
was bent and bruised with never-ending toil, but he had 
nothing special the matter with him. 

He didn’t smash the medicine, as Mrs. Ripley commanded, 
because he had determined to sell it. The next Sunday 
morning after his chores were done, he put on his best coat 
of faded diagonal, and was brushing his hair into a ridge 
across the centre of his high narrow head, when Mrs. Ripley 
came in from feeding the calves. 

“Where you goin’ now?” 

“None o’ your business,” he replied. “It’s darn funny 
if I can’t stir without you wantin’ to know all about it. 
Where’s Tewky?” 

“Feedin’ the chickens. You aint goin’ to take him off 
this mornin’ now. I don’t care where you go.” 

“Who’s a-goin’ to take him off? I aint said nothin’ about 
takin’ him off.” 

“Waal, take y’rself off, an’ if y’ aint here f’r dinner, I 
aint goin’ to git no supper.” 

Ripley took a water-pail and put four bottles of “the bit- 
ter” into it, and trudged away up the road with it in a 
pleasant glow of hope. All nature seemed to declare the 
day a time of rest, and invited men to disassociate ideas of 
toil from the rustling green wheat, shining grass, and tossing 
blooms. Something of the sweetness and buoyancy of all 
nature permeated the old man’s work-calloused body, and 
he whistled little snatches of the dance tunes he played on 
his fiddle. 

But neighbor Johnson he found to be supplied with another 
variety of bitter which was all he needed for the present. 
He qualified his refusal to buy with a cordial invitation to go 
out and see his shotes which he took infinite pride in. But 
Uncle Ripley said “I guess I'll haf t’ be goin: I want ’o 
git up to Doudna’s before dinner.” 

He couldn’t help feeling a little depressed when he found 
Jennings away. The next house along the pleasant lane was 
inhabited by a “new comer.” He was sitting on the horse- 
trough holding a horse’s halter while his hired man dashed 
cold water upon the galled spot on the animal’s shoulder. 
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After some preliminary talk Ripley presented his medi- 
cine. 

“Hell, no! What do I want of suchstuff. When they’s 
anything the matter with me, | take a lunkin’ ol’ swig of 
popple-bark and bourbon. That fixes me.” 

Uncle Ethan moved off up the lane. He didn’t feel like 
whistling now. At the next house he sat his pail down in 
the weeds beside the fence, and went in without it. Doudna 
came to the door in his bare feet, buttoning his suspender 
over a clean boiled shirt. He was dressing to go out. 

“Hello, Ripley. I was just goin’ down your way. Jest 
wait a minute an’ I'll be out.” 

When he came out fully dressed, Uncle Ethan grappled 
him. 

“Say, what d’ you think o’ paytent med —” 

“Some of ’em are boss. But y’ want ’o know what y’re 
gitt’n’.” 

“What d’ ye think o’ Dodd’s —” 

“ Best in the market.” 

Uncle Ethan straightened up and his face lighted. 
Doudna went on. 

“Yes, sir, best bitter that ever went into a bottle. I 
know, I’ve tried it. I don’t go much on patent medicines, 
but when I get a good —” 

“Don’t want ’o buy a bottle?” 

Doudna turned and faced him. 

“Buy! No. I’ve got nineteen bottles I want ’o sell.” 
Ripley glanced up at Doudna’s new granary and there read 
“Dodd’s Family Bitters.” He was strickendumb. Doudna 
saw it all and roared. 

“Wal, that’s a goodone! We two tryin’ tosell each other 
bitters. Ho — ho —ho— har whoop — wal, this is rich! 
How many bottles did you git?” 

“None o’ your business,” said Uncle Ethan as he turned 
and made off while Doudna screamed with merriment. 

On his way home Uncle Ethan grew ashamed of his bur- 
den. Doudna had canvassed the whole neighborhood, and 
he practically gave up the struggle. Everybody he met 
seemed determined to find out what he had been doing, and 
at last he began lying about it. 

“Hello, Uncle Ripley, what y’ got there in that pail?” 


’ 


“Goose eggs f'r setten’. 
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He disposed of one bottle to old Gus Peterson. Gus never 
paid his debts, and he would only promise fifty cents “on 
tick” for the bottle, and yet so desperate was Ripley that 
this quasi sale cheered him up not a little. 

As he came down the road tired, dusty, and hungry, he 
climbed over the fence in order to avoid seeing that sign on 
the barn, and slunk into the house without looking back. 

He couldn’t have felt meaner about it if he had allowed a 
Democratic poster to have been pasted there. 

The evening passed in grim silence, and in sleep he saw 
that sign wriggling across the side of the barn like boa- 
constrictors hung on rails. He tried to paint them out, but 
every time he tried it the man seemed to come back with a 
sheriff, and savagely warned him to let it stay till the year 
was up. -In some mysterious way the agent seemed to know 
every time he brought out the paint-pot, and he was no longer 
the pleasant-voiced individual who drove the calico ponies. 

As he stepped out into the yard next morning, that 
abominable, sickening, scrawling advertisement was the first 
thing that claimed his glance —it blotted out the beauty 
of the morning. 

Mrs. Ripley came to the window buttoning her dress at 
the throat, a wisp of her hair sticking assertively from the 
little knob at the back of her head. 

“Lovely, aint it! An’ Ive got to see it all day long. 
I can’t look out the winder but that thing’s right in my 
face.” It seemed to make her savage. She hadn’t been in 
such a temper since her visit to New York. “I hope you 
feel satisfied with it.” 

Ripley walked off to the barn. His pride in its clean, 
sweet newness was gone. He slyly tried the paint to see if 
it couldn’t be scraped off, but it was dried in thoroughly. 
Whereas before he had taken delight in having his neigh- 
bors turn and look at the building, now he kept out of sight 
whenever he sawa team coming. He hoed corn away in the 
back of the field, when he should have been “ bugging pota- 
toes ” by the roadside. 

Mrs. Ripley was in a frightful mood about it, but she held 
herself in check for several days. At last she burst forth. 

“Ethan Ripley, I can’t stand that thing any longer, and 
Tainta goin’ to, that’sall! You’ve got to go paint that thing 
out or I will. I’m just about crazy with it.” 
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“But mother —I promised — ” 

“I don’t care what you promised, it’s got to be painted 
out. I’ve got the nightmare now, seein’ it. I’m goin’ to 
send f’r a pail o’ red paint, and I’m goin to paint that out 
if it takes the last breath I’ve got to do it.” 

“T’ll tend to it mother, if you won’t hurry me —” 

“TI can’t stand it another day. It makes me boil every 
time I look out the winder.” 

Uncle Ethan hitched up his team and drove gloomily off 
to town, where he tried to find the agent. He lived in some 
other part of the country, however, and so the old man gave 
up and bought a pot of red paint, not daring to go back to 
his desperate wife without it. 

“Goin’ to paint y’r new barn?” inquired the merchant in 
friendly interest. 

Uncle Ethan turned with guilty sharpness; but the mer- 
chant’s face was grave and kindly. 

“Yes, I thought I'd touch it up a little —don’t cost 
much.” 

“It pays — always,” the merchant said emphatically. 

“Will it — stick jest as well put on evenings?” inquired 
Uncle Ethan hesitatingly. 

“Yes — won’t make any difference. Why? Aint goin’ 
to have —” 

“Wall, —I kind o’ thought I’d do it odd times night an’ 
mornin’ — kind o’ odd times —” 

He seemed oddly confused about it, and the merchant 
looked after him anxiously as he drove away. 

After supper that night he went out to the barn, and 
Mrs. Ripley heard him sawing and hammering. Then the 
noise ceased, and he came in and sat down in his usual place. 

“What y’ ben makin’?” she inquired. Tewksbury had 
gone to bed. She sat darniny a stocking. 

“TI jest thought I’d git the stagin’ ready f’r paintin’,” he 
said evasively. 

“Wal! I'll be glad when it’s covered up.” When she 
got ready for bed, he was still seated in his chair, and after 
she had dozed off two or three times she began to wonder 
why he didn’t come. When the clock struck ten, and she 
realized that he had not stirred, she began to get impatient. 
“Come, are y’ goin’ to sit there all night?” There was no 
reply. She rose up in bed and looked about the room. The 
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broad moon flooded it with light, so that she could see he 
was not asleep in his chair, as she had supposed. There was 
something ominous in his disappearance. 

“Ethan! Ethan Ripley, where are yeh?” There was no 
reply to her sharp call. She rose and distractedly looked 
about among the furniture, as if he might somehow be a cat 
and was hiding in a corner somewhere. Then she went up- 
stairs where the boy slept, her hard little feet making 
a curious tunking noise on the bare boards. The moon 
fell across the sleeping boy like a robe of silver. He was 
alone. 

Ripley was not there. She began to be alarmed. Her 
eyes widened in fear. All sorts of vague horrors sprang 
unbidden into her brain. She still had the mist of sleep in 
her brain. 

She hurried down the stairs and out into the fragrant 
night. The katydids were singing in infinite peace under 
the solemn splendor of the moon. The cattle sniffed and 
sighed, jangling their bells now and then, and the chickens 
in the coops stirred uneasily as if over-heated. The old 
woman stood there in her bare feet and long nightgown horror- 
stricken.. The ghastly story of a man who had hung himself 
in his barn because his wife deserted him came into her 
mind, and stayed there with frightful persistency. Her 
throat filled chokingly. 

She felt a wild rush of loneliness. She had a sudden reali- 
zation of how dear that gaunt old figure was, with its grizzled 
face and ready smile. Her breath came quick and quicker, 
and she was at the point of bursting into a wild cry to 
Tewksbury, when she heard a strange noise. It came from 
the barn. A creaking noise. She looked that way, and saw 
in the shadowed side a deeper shadow moving to and fro. 
A revulsion to astonishment and anger took place in her. 

“Land o’ Bungay! If he aint paintin’ that barn like a 
perfect old idiot, in the night.” 

Uncle Ethan, working desperately, did not hear her feet 
pattering down the path, and was startled by her shrill voice. 

“Well, Ethan Ripley, whaddy y’ think you're doin’ 
now?” 

He made two or three slapping passes with the brush, and 
then snapped, “I’m a-paintin’ this barn—whaddy ye 
s’pose? If ye had eyes y’ wouldn’t ask.” 
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“Well, you come right straight to bed. What d’ you 
mean by actin’ so?” 

“You go back into the house an’ let me be. I know 
what I’m a-doin’. You've pestered me about this sign jest 
about enough.” He dabbed his brush to and fro as he spoke. 
His gaunt figure towered above her in shadow. His slapping 
brush had a vicious sound. 

Neither spoke for some time. At length she said more 
gently, “Aint you comin’ in?” 

“No — not till I get a-ready. You go ’long an’ tend to 
yr own business. Don’t stan’ there an’ ketch cold.” 

She moved off slowly toward the house. His voice sub- 
dued her. Working alone out there had rendered him say- 
age, he was not to be pushed any farther. She knew by the 
tone of his voice that he must not be assaulted. She slipped 
on her shoes and a shawl, and came back where he was work- 
ing, and took a seat on a saw-horse. 

“I’m a-goin’ to set right here till you come in, Ethan 
Ripley,” she said, in a firm voice, but gentler than usual. 

“Well, you'll set a good while,” was his ungracious 
reply. But each felt a furtive tenderness for the other. He 
worked on in silence. The boards creaked heavily as he 
walked to and fro, and the slapping sound of the paint-brush 
sounded loud in the sweet harmony of the night. .The 
majestic moon swung slowly round the corner of the barn, 
and fell upon the old man’s grizzled head and bent shoul- 
ders. The horses inside could be heard stamping the mos- 
quitoes away, and chewing their hay in pleasant chorus. 

The little figure seated on the saw-horse drew the shawl 
closer about her thin shoulders. Her eyes were in shadow, 
and her hands were wrapped in her shawl. At last she spoke 
in a curious tone. 

“Well, I don’t know as you was so very much to blame. 
I didn’t want that Bible myself —I held out I did, but I 
didn’t.” 

Ethan worked on until the full meaning of this unprece- 
dented surrender penetrated his head, and then he threw 
down his brush. 

“Wal, I guess I'll let ’er go at that. I’ve covered up the 
most of it, anyhow. Guess we'd better go in.” 
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HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT ON DIVORCE. 





HE During the past few years the divorce prob- 
DIVORCE PROBLEM jem has assumed commanding proportions, due 
eendils oraveue. largely to a variety of causes aside from the rapid 
increase in the number of legal separations 
granted during the last few decades. The persistent efforts of the 
National Divorce Reform League to obtain statistics and create a public 
sentiment primarily in favor of uniform laws, and secondarily in favor 
of reducing the number of causes for which marital bonds may be 
legally severed, have doubtless contributed very largely to the general 
discussion of the subject, and from this source it is probable many of 
the popular prejudices have arisen, due to distorted and exaggerated 
conceptions of what is by many considered a menacing evil. But whether 
or not this is true, a great number of well-meaning but, in my judgment, 
mistaken individuals have for many years been industriously laboring 
to create a sentiment against our present divorce laws. We have been 
told (1) That divorces are evil. (2) That the present lax laws enable 
men to take cruel advantage of women. (3) That no other nation is dis- 
graced by such liberal laws as America, and as a result the republic is 
held in contempt by the older civilizations. (4) That the ends of mar- 
riage are being defeated by the present laws. (5) That owing to the ab- 
sence of uniform laws, certain States are being overrun by adventurous 
spirits, who seek to break sacred ties that they may contract unholy 
alliances, the effect of which is far-reaching and demoralizing. (6) That 
the evil has grown so great it now menaces the State and the integrity 
of the family. (7) That the injury suffered by children through the lax 
laws, which render it possible for parents to obtain a divorce, affects the 
innocent and gives additional force to the demand for prohibitive, or, at 
least, more restrictive laws. These are briefly the practical and ethical 
grounds upon which a number of able thinkers ask for, first, uniform 
laws, and, secondly, a reduction of the number of causes for which 
divorces may be granted. Of course there is the religious reason, which, 
doubtless, in most cases is the real cause of the zealous activity, but 
which it is not, as a rule, thought wise to make prominent in discussions 
in this country, where the State recognizes marriage as a civil, instead 
of a religious, contract. 

It must be admitted that, if the above indictment is a “ true bill,”’ the 
remonstrants against our present laws have a strong case. Indeed, if 
half of what they claim could be substantiated, while on the other hand it 
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could be proved that no serious evils would necessarily ensue were their 
plans adopted, they might well challenge thoughtful consideration. 
Unfortunately for them, however, their assertions, with possibly one ex- 
ception, have been critically examined and the fallacy of each fully ex- 
posed by the Hon. Carroll D. Wright,* than whom no man in the republic 
is better able to speak authoritatively as a statistician by reason of his offi- 
cial position. He is also recognized as one of the most careful, conserva- 
tive, and thoughtful authorities on social problems in America, Mr. 
Wright, in a masterly manner, has, one by one, noticed these objections, 
not as a sentimentalist on the one hand, or asa bigot on the other; not 
as one who views this great problem flippantly, nor yet as one who has 
worshipped at the shrine of ancient thought so long that mental ossifi- 
cation has set in. Not as one who values the home lightly, or who 
would sacrifice thé happiness of the living, and the hopes of posterity, 
rather than give up an ancient religious prejudice. He has made the 
problem a subject of the most profound and conscientious investiga- 
tion, and speaks not as a partisan but as a patriot; not as an irresponsi- 
ble tyro, but as a critical scholar, under whose official supervision the 
statistics have come, and to whom the question has appeared in its 
varied aspects. The views of such a thinker must challenge the care- 
ful consideration of every American who possesses the power to rise 
above prejudice and bigotry. So significant are the utterances of Mr. 
Wright in view of the claims which are persistently urged on every hand 
by those who seek prohibitive divorce laws, that I shall quote at length 
from his arguments, appreciating the fact that on this subject his 
utterances will probably carry more weight than the views of any other 
American scholar. 

Before noticing the items in the indictment against our divorce laws, 
it is well to remember that the institution of marriage relates to society 
as here constituted. It refers to life on this planet, and has nothing to do 
with any possible existence after death. Indeed, this point has been set- 
tled by the highest Christian authority. When interrogated by his critics 
as to whose wife the seven-times-married woman would be in the next 
world, Jesus said, ‘‘ In Heaven they are neither married nor given in mar- 
riage.” Thus, divorce, according to the founder of Christianity, is a secu- 
lar rather than religious question, and is not alegitimate subject for reli- 
giousinterference. Of course it is within the province of any church to 
make such rules or laws for its membership as may be considered consistent 
with the alleged commands of Jesus to his disciples upon this subject, as 
it is also within the province of the Roman Church to forbid her members 
partaking of meat on Friday, and to insist én each communicant sub- 
scribing to the infallibility of a man in a foreign land whom she acknowl- 
edges as her head. This, however, relates to the Church and not the 





*This address of the Hon. Carroll D. Wright was delivered before the fourteenth 
National Conference of the Unitarian Society, recently held in Saratoga, N. Y. It 
was published complete in the Christian Register of Oct. 8, 1891. 
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State. So far as the State is concerned marriage is a purely secular 
institution created and perpetuated for the happiness of the individual 
and the welfare of society; hence, if it be shown that social happiness 
can be enhanced by a change in laws on this point; if it can be demon- 
strated that more happiness and less evil will result from liberal laws at the 
present stage of civilization, it being admitted that itis not a problem that 
concerns eternity, it is the duty of society to further those measures which 
will secure the greatest happiness. 
Is Without appearing to have any special object in view 
DIVORCE other than a candid and exhaustive review of this prob- 
AN EVIL? jem, Mr. Wright has taken up, one by one, the various 
slogan cries of the opposition —the leading counts of the indictment 
against liberal divorce laws made by those who are laboring to effect pro- 
hibitive legislation. Thus he notices the popular cry, ‘Divorce is an evil,” 
quietly but very effectively. It is not wise to be dogmatic. It is no evi- 
dence of large brains or a spirit rich in wisdom to make sweeping asser- 
tions, especially when no fund of facts is at hand to fortify the statements. 
Mr. Wright sounds this question, and answers it, while he also shows that 
prohibitive or restrictive divorce laws would in no wise cure the evil of 
domestic infelicity, in the following thoughtful observations: — 


The purpose of marriage as a civil institution means the security of 
society, and the security of society depends upon the continued sacred- 
ness of the civil contract. Every one, with perhaps few exceptions, in- 
dorses the idea that marriage should be dissolved for the one Scriptural 
cause. But why should marriage be dissolved by legal process for this 
one cause ? Simply because by it and through it the divine and the 
civil purposes of marriage have been perverted, happiness has been com- 
pletely wrecked, and the moral sentiment of society outraged. This 
position is eminently sound, and will hold through all time. Bear in 
mind that it is because the civil and divine purposes of marriage have 
been thwarted that the Scriptural cause is almost universally indorsed 
as a righteous one for the legal dissolution of marriage ties. In grant- 
ing this position, those who adhere strictly to the ecclesiastical view of 
divorce abandon the whole question; for, if the Scriptural cause is good 
for the reason stated, then whatever cause eventuates in the same re- 
sults must be logically as adequate for divorce as the Scriptural one. 

It is true that through legai restrictions the statistical array can be 
vastly decreased. In fact, if divorces are prohibited, the statistics can 
be entirely wiped out, and, so far as figures are concerned, law can se- 
cure a perfect immunity from divorce. Does any sane person believe 
that by such restriction or prohibition the evil, if there be one, can ke 
cured ? We might as well say that, when the blotches resulting from 
humors are covered by a beautiful enamel, the human system is there- 
fore freed from their influences, as to say that by the prohibition of 
divorces by law there will be no more evil practices. Is it not better, 
when conditions become unbearable, when the integrity of one of the 
parties can no longer endure the horrid conditions resulting from mis- 
mating, that a separation should be legally provided for, rather than to 
have the conditions either continually endured or the separation illegally 
carried out? Is not legal divorce infinitely better, from every point of 
view, than illegal separation and all the train of evils which comes from 
such separation ? 
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The divorce statistics do not fully indicate or measure the marital in- 
felicity or social misery of the country; they only measure that misery 
which can no longer abide conditions and when parties have the courage 
publicly to seek release from demoralizing burdens. They indicate a dis- 
content; but is it not the discontent which shows ambition for better 
things, just as to-day the discontent of the farmers is that which arises 
from their awakening to the possibility of a more cultured life? Should 
men engaged in agricultural pursuits live in the old narrow way in which 
their ancestors lived,— and they need not go,back more than a genera- 
tion or so,— modern economic conditions would enable them to secure a 
competency; but they desire the surroundings and the embellishments 
which make life pleasanter and more congenial. They must have in 
their homes the adornments which belong to prosperity. ’Tis a healthy 
discontent; ’tis a discontent which comes from increased knowledge, 
from a higher estimate of human possibilities. The world cannot pro- 
gress, human affairs cannot develop, on a contentment which induces 
one to be satisfied with bare living. 

May there not be in this thought an indication of what creates the 
great array of divorce statistics ? What is marriage for? It is for hap- 
piness, the divine end of all institutions. I use the word ‘‘ happiness” 
in no narrow personal sense, but in its broadest significance. If mar- 
riage results in happiness, the divine end has been secured. If marriage 
does not result in happiness, the divine end of the institution has been 
sadly missed; and divorce then more perfectly secures the divine end 
than a continuation of the compact, which may be, under some condi- 
tions, the burden to one of the parties of the unholiest prostitution that 
can exist. 


IMPORTANT The second count in the indictment against liberal 

DIVORCE divorce laws asserts that through them men are work- 
STATISTICS, ing great evil and far-reaching suffering by ‘ being 
enabled to take cruel advantage of women.’’ This has been given gen- 
eralcurrency through the press, until thousands of earnest persons have 
come to accept the assertion as a demonstrable truth. But here again 
Mr. Wright corrects the general erroneous impression by an exhaustive 
examination of the statistics of the question which reveals the signifi- 
cant fact that 65.8 per cent. of the divorces granted during the past 
twenty years have been in answer to the petitions of wives. So rich in 
food for reflection are Mr. Wright’s remarks on this point that I quote 
at length. 


The statistics of divorce are exceedingly interesting and thoroughly 
essential in comprehending the magnitude of the subject; yet but few 
States provide for them. It is fortunate for the discussion that agitates 
the public mind that the federal statistics are fairly accurate. The ex- 
ceptions to accuracy in one respect are quite offset in some other respect, 
so that, on the whole, the records of the courts of the United States 
for the period named must be accepted as correct. These statistics cover 
all the courts having divorce jurisdiction; and they show that during the 
period of twenty years, from 1867 to 1886, inclusive, there were granted 
in the United States 328,716 decrees for divorce. The number in 1867 
was 9,937. The increase during the twenty years was steady and rapid, 
the number for the last year of the period being 25,535,— an increase of 
nearly 157 per cent. in the twenty years. The population of the United 
States increased during the same period about 60 percent. Only four 
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States in the Union, not considering South Carolina, where no divorce 
law exists, show a decrease in their divorce figures. Taking the census 
years 1870 and 1880, the only two occurring in the period covered, we 
tind that during the ten years the population of the United States in- 
creased 30.1 per cent, while the divorces for the same period, ten years, 
increased 79.4 per cent. The number of married couples to one divorce 
in the United States in 1870 was 664, while in 1880 the number had been 
reduced to 481, which is a practical increase in the ratio of divorces to 
married couples. The number of divorces relative to population can 
only be stated for census years. In 1870 there were 3,517 people to each 
divorce granted jn the year, while in 1880 the proportion had risen to 
2,551 persons to each divorce granted. ‘lhese figures show the rapidity 
with which divorces have increased during the twenty years named. 

Of the 328,716 divorces granted in the United States for the twenty 
years specified, 216,176, or 65.8 per cent. of the whole, were granted to 
wives on their petitions for divorce from their husbands, and 112,540 
were granted husbands for the alleged fault of the wives, being 34.2 per 
cent. of the whole number; that is to say, in the proportion of nearly 
two to one it is the wife who seeks a divorce rather than the husband. 

While, as I have said, the statistics of divorce show that forty-two 
causes are found, taking the whole country together, more than 81 per 
cent. of all decrees are for five great causes, coming under the general 
heads of: adultery, 20.5 per cent.; cruelty, 15.7 per cent.; desertion, 
38.54 per cent.; drunkenness, 4.2 per cent.; and neglect to provide, 
2.42 per cent. The balance is for minor causes and combinations of two 
or more of the great causes with minor ones. 

It is true that the causes alleged do not accurately disclose the real 
causes in all cases for which divorcesare sought. This is true even when 
a single precise cause for which a decree is granted has been alleged; for 
parties are quite likely to state that cause which is most easily proved, 
or that which involves the least amount of moral turpitude, or which, 
if proved, results in the least humiliation to all concerned. 

It is true that in many cases the cause alleged is not the real cause for 
the dissolution of the marriage. As, for instance, a cruel, brutal hus- 
band so ill-treats his wife that she is compelled to desert him. She is 
the innocent party: she might have sought and secured a decree for di- 
vorce, had she been so minded; but the husband files a libel for divorce, 
setting up the desertion of his wife, and she, glad to rid herself of the 
cruelty of her husband, makes no defence or opposition. So the guilty 
party secures a divorce for a cause which he compels. 


THE There has, unfortunately for America, 

DIVORCE PROBLEM grown up in this republic a spirit of 
IN toadyism which is as menacing to liberty 

EUROPE AND AMERICA. and true advancement as it is disappoint- 
ing to those who believe that true progress lies before instead of behind. 
The time was when the republic of America was an inspiration to the 
older civilizations and the masses in the monarchical despotisms of 
Europe. Now, however, it has become fashionable to go to the decaying 
empires and old civilizations of Europe for rules of practice. It is 
thought that anything that has the stamp of European approval must be 
correct. As well might Rome have affected contempt for the large meas- 
ure of freedom accorded her women because the older civilization of 
Greece held such freedom to be demoralizing and improper, as to advance 
as an argument the fact that Europe is less lenient in this respect than 
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America. Surely the shame to America would be great if it were other- 
wise, for America, above all nations, has set a high standard of justice, 
liberty, and social equality. 

Because America is more liberal in her divorce laws than Europe 
proves nothing, unless it can be shown that this liberality is demoraliz- 
ing womanhood, degrading manhood, and menacing the home and 
the nation, and these evils so careful a thinker as Mr. Wright finds 
are not following in -the wake of our liberal laws. On this point he 
observes : — 


Before the facts were gathered, the supposed magnitude of the divorce 
movement in the United States, and, since they were collected, the 
known magnitude of the movement, have led to bitter attacks upon this 
country. We have been jeered at, our laws, our school system, our pre- 
vailing religion, condemned in terms that would seem to indicate that 
the country was retrograding at a rapid rate; and yet there is not a peo- 
ple on the face of the earth by whom woman is so much respected, hon- 
ored, and protected as by our people; there is not a land in which she is 
happier, or in which she holds so exalted a position as in this; there is 
not a nation that has placed her on so independent a basis, or given her 
more nearly equal conditions with man before the law as has this nation. 
Have these things anything to do with the divorce movement ? Would 
the perfect independence of woman, her perfect equality before the law as 
a sovereign citizen, accelerate the divorce movement? Is it a disease 
peculiar to our country or our times ? 

In looking at this question from what I believe to be a high ethical 
standpoint, I am perfectly free to admit the force of some of the argu- 
ments which are considered very ugly. Itis probably true, although I 
am not willing to make the statement as positively impregnable, that 
contemporaneously with the agitation for what is called the emancipa- 
tion of woman, or, more popularly, the discussion of the woman's 
rights question, which means the independence and the social and legal 
equality of woman, there has been a decrease in marriages relative to 
the increase of population, a relative increase of illegitimate births, and 
a very large relative increase in the number of divorces granted. Do 
these coincidental facts mean anything in relation to the divorce move- 
ment ? Contemporaneously, too, there has been an increased industrial 
and economic independence of woman. Hundreds of occupations are 
now open to her thata generation ago were effectually closed to her 
entrance. Sheis taking magnificent rank in the world of mind, of art, 
of science; she is demonstrating her birthright to any position she 
seeks; she is convincing the world that she can successfully, and hap- 
pily, too, enter the struggle in the highest educational fields. Higher 
institutions of learning are everywhere being opened to her. The 
right hand of fellowship, in this country at least, is freely and mag- 
nanimously and courteously extended to her. Asa teacher, the pre-em- 
inence of her qualifications is acknowledged everywhere; as a preacher, 
she is doing God’s service; in the grand healing art, she takes her place 
at the dissecting table, and carries through her professional work with 
courage and skill. And so in all walks her independence, economically, 
socially, and politically, is gradually, but rapidly, being acknowledged. 
She is no longer the slave of man. With increased economic independ- 
ence, she will more and more throw off galling yokes and assume her 
rightful place; and, along with this disposition, she is more likely to 
contract a marriage that will bring to both parties the highest, the 
purest, and the holiest happiness. 
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It is but natural, then, I insist, that under such circumstances, with 
the new conditions that surround all members of society, the divorce 
movement should have been accelerated. It is useless to undertake to 
stop the movement; for law facilitates the carrying out of personal 
wishes, it does not create the wish. Law is the statutory expression of 
public sentiment. Public sentiment is therefore in favor of divorce, 
because it says the end of human institutions is human happiness, and 
the divine end of divine institutions is happiness, and whatever stands 
in the way, through human institutions, of securing these grand ends 
must be set aside. But you say divorce is resorted to for unholy pur- 
poses : the guilty seek it that they may enter other marital relations. 
You must not use thisargument. If you do, you must abandon civili- 
zation; for there is not one step of progress that does not carry along 
with it apparent and consequent evils. It is only with the development 
of civilization that we recognize criminal conditions; it isonly when we 
go back toa state of barbarism that we should be free from all the evils 
that beset society; it is only through enlightenment that we recognize 
immoral and criminal conditions. Education, science, religion even, all 
that adorns life in what we call civilized communities, are but cloaks 
at times for the evil-minded. The rain falls on the just and on the 
unjust: refreshing showers give life to the dishonest man’s crops as 
perfectly as they do those of the saint. Some of the stanchest pillars 
of the Church, so far as I have observed, are the most contemptible 
scoundrels in all that makes a contemptible human being that I have 
ever met; yet the purity of religion, the integrity of law, the truths 
of science, the grandeur of civilization are not impaired either by 
the motives or the actions of the base. We cannot use the argument 
without stultification. 

Conditions and burdens become too galling to admitof further contin- 
uance with the preservation of purity and integrity. I have known 
pure-minded women, after years of hesitation and an anguish that can 
only come of brutal conditions, to knowingly perjure themselves, so far 
as law is concerned, that they might rid themselves of conditions no 
longer bearable. I have known impure men and women, without per- 
jury, to be able to secure release from disagreeable, or even hated, 
marital relations that they might enter others more agreeable, even if 
more unholy. Shall we deprive the first of the means of release in 
order to prevent the actions of the second? 


Another charge made against our divorce laws 
is that, not being uniform, certain States are being 
overrun with persons of loose moral character, who 
seek release from marriage ties. Those who make 
this charge seem to overlook the fact that persons of loose moral char- 
acter would not be likely to go to the trouble of leaving their home and 
State in order to gratify guilty passions. But those who find the mar- 
riage tie too galling for endurance and yet who wish to be law-abiding 
citizens presumably, will take advantage of liberal, enlightened, and 
humane laws, framed with a view to increase the happiness of the peo- 
ple rather than made in such a way as to foster immorality and enforced 
prostitution. Owing to sensational articles in the newspapers and the 
persistent labors of those interested in what is popularly termed Divorce 
Reform Legislation, the people have been wofully misinformed on this 
point, as will be seen by Mr. Wright’s statement : — 


A POPULAR 
MISCONCEPTION 
CORRECTED. 
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A vital question connected with divorce relates to the real or sup- 
posed migration of parties from one State to another for the purpose of 
seeking divorce. The popular idea is that a great deal of migration 
takes place for the purpose named. This idea is dispelled in some 
degree by the statistics that have been collected. Taking all the facts 
that are available upon this point, and getting at the truth as nearly as 
possible, it is found that but little less than 20 per cent. of all the couples 
divorced in the country were divorced in other States than those in 
which they were married. But the ordinary migration of parties for 
legitimate purposes, especially from the older to the newer States, 
which in 1870 showed that 23+ per cent. of the native born population, 
and for 1880 22+ per cent. of such population were living in States 
other than the ones in which they were born, would apparently reduce 
the percentage of persons migrating for the purpose of divorce to a 
point even less than that stated. 


The gravest charge in the indictment against our 
present laws is, that through them divorce has be- 
come so common that the purity and sacredness of 
the family relations are seriously threatened. Upon 
this point, Mr. Wright expresses himself in no un- 
certain tone:— 


DIVORCE NO 
MENACE TO THE 
SACREDNESS 
OF THE 
FAMILY. 


I do not believe that divorce is a menace to the purity and the sacred- 
ness of the family; but I do believe that it is a menace to the infernal 
brutality, of whatever name, and be it crude or refined, which at times 
makes a hell of the holiest human relations. I believe that the divorce 
movement finds its impetus outside of laws, outside of our institutions, 
outside of our theology; that it finds its impetus in the rebellion of the 
human heart against that slavery which binds in the cruelest bonds of 
the cruelest prostitution human beings who have, by their foolishness, 
by their want of wisdom, or by the intervention of friends, missed the 
divine purpose, as well as the civil purpose of marriage. I believe the 
result will be an enhanced purity, a sublimer sacredness, a more beauti- 
ful embodiment of Lamartine’s trinity,— the trinity of the father, the 
mother, and of the child,— ** The father, the mother, and the child which 
perpetuates their being, unceasingly reproduce the trinity, which of it- 
self completes and continues the race’’; and, if we would preserve this 
beautiful trinity in all its sacredness, society must take the bitter medi- 
cine labelled ‘‘ Divorce.”’ 


I have quoted only such parts of this notable address as touched 
directly upon what seems to me to be the popular misconception of facts, 
feeling assured that these utterances will carry far more weight with 
thinking people than the opinion of any other competent critic on this 
subject, and because his official position, as before observed, has given 
him the best possible opportunity to acquaint himself with all the im- 
portant facts relating to this subject. 

THE CHILDREN The question of the childrenis often used as 
OF a strong point in favor of restrictive divorce 
DIVORCED PARENTS. measures. Yet Mr. Wright shows us that — 


That phase of the question which involves the children of unhappy 
unions is one which appeals to our sympathies in all directions. In the 
investigation referred to, therefore, the number of children involved 
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was, as far as possible, ascertained; but in a very large proportion it was 
unknown whether there were children or not. In this number of cases, 
141,810, which constituted 43 per cent. of the whole number, the chil- 
dren formed no part of the questions arising under the petitions for 
divorce; and to this number must be added those declaring that they had 
no children, which was 57,524. The total number of cases, then, in 
which children played no part in the divorce proceedings, under any 
cause for which divorce was sought, was nearly 200,000; or, in other 
words, in over 60 per cent. of all the cases there was a notable lack of 
the influence of children. 


While on the other hand one of the most serious 
THE CRIME reasons for liberal divorce laws is found in this 
AGAINST THE very question of children, which singularly enough 
UNBORN. Mr. Wright seems to have overlooked. With laws 
as they are to-day in many States, wives are made the unwilling mothers 
of thousands of children who are conceived in bitterness of soul, born 
into an atmosphere of hate, reared in homes where all that fosters and 
enriches the soul-life is absent, while contention, discontent, and mutual 
disgust are everywhere present. Thus are our prisons and reformatories 
filled. Thus is society cursed. Thus is to-morrow inflicted with an 
army of human beings, destined to become a curse to themselves no less 
than to the race. Few greater crimes can be imagined than that against 
debauched motherhood and helpless posterity. Yet this is precisely the 
moral crime which the Church or State which prohibits divorce is a 
party to. Whena woman no longer respects her husband; whena man’s 
regard for a woman has changed to loathing or disgust; when love is dead; 
when the touch of the one creates a thrill of horror in the other, any 
law which compels them to remain united is more than barbarous — it 
is criminal. And when, as is the case to-day throughout a large part 
of the Christian world, wives who no longer love are compelled to 
yield to the brutal passions of their masters, and bring children of hate 
into the world, children cursed before they see the light of day, we 
find prostitution in its most frightful phase and moral criminality, 
branding unborn innocence with leprosy of the soul. And yet condi- 
tions which render this possible are upheld in the sacred name of 
religion and morality. 








